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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THE international scene became much more serious during 
June, and when, towards the end of the month, the British 
Government announced the renunciation of 
British sea-power in Home waters, to which 
they had assented, even the least thinking 
Britons took notice of the great increase of insecurity in 
Europe brought about by this action. It will, however, take 
some time for us fully to realize to what we are committed. 
We have, for the first time in our history, pledged ourselves 
to inferiority in the Channel and the North Sea, with all that 
that entails. The false teaching of our pacifists has thus come 
home to roost. Since 1919 we have lived in a mirage. This 
mirage showed us a world where order, liberty, and peace 
could be maintained, and civilization, as we understand the 
word, furthered without any effort on our part. British 
justice, freedom, and fair play, so hard to come by and 
needing such vigilance to defend in old times, were now, we 
were told, going to maintain themselves without any need 
for our exertions. So bewildered have we been, so divorced 
from any sense of reality, that, confiding in the mirage, we 


The Darkened 
Scene 


_ have allowed successive Governments nearly to destroy our 


defence forces, and all the while that we were thus losing 
strength, and the authority that strength gives, the world 
was moving away from the ideals that have been our life 
and the very core of our being. Only one great European 
country remains free and orderly: France. It is not with 
her and to sustain our common faith in freedom that we have 


_ worked. This most deadly Naval Agreement has been made 


with Germany, a country seized three years ago by a gang of 
bandits who are the scourge of their own nation and the 
terror of their neighbours. With them British Ministers have 


' just concluded an Agreement which must, if adhered to, lead 
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to the elimination of the British Empire and the high ideals 
which created and maintained it. 


On June 18 the Government announced that they had 
entered into a Naval Agreement with Germany and, on the 
: same day, they published the notes exchanged 
5 eeaeeins between Sir Samuel Hoare and Herr von 
Ribbentrop. The result of what we were 
told were to be merely informal conversations have led to 
an arrangement which is stated to be “ permanent and 
definite.” It is a staggering affair and the seriousness of the 
international situation has been suddenly heightened by 
this madness on the part of the British Government. Sir 
Samuel Hoare’s note would be unbelievable, even from him, 
if it were not there for us all to see. It is dated June 18, 
1935, and this is how it begins :— 

During the last few days the representatives of the German 
Government and his Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom 
have been engaged in conversations, the primary purpose of which has 
been to prepare the way for the holding of a general conference on the 
subject of the limitation of naval armaments. JI have now much pleasure 
in notifying your Excellency of the formal acceptance by his Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom of the proposal of the German Govern- 
ment discussed at those conversations that the future strength of the German 
navy in relation to the aggregate naval strength of the members of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations should be in the proportion of 35 : 100. 
His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom regard this proposal 


as a contribution of the greatest importance to the cause of future 
naval limitation. They further believe that the agreement which they | 


have now reached with the German Government, and which they regard 
as a@ permanent and definite agreement as from to-day between the two 
Governments, will facilitate the conclusion of a general agreement on 


the subject of naval limitation between all the naval Powers of the world. | 


The day chosen to announce this complete surrender to 


German violence was that of the Battle of Waterloo—June 18. | 


EveEN Sir Samuel Hoare, never averse to surrendering British | 
interests, must have flinched when he saw the date June 18 


at the head of such a document. The details 


What was the 4 ¢ the Agreement are worse than the preamble. 


Pressure ? 


We have quoted Paragraph 1. Paragraph 2 | 


says :— 


i cl 
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2. His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom also agree 
with the explanations which were furnished by the German repre- 
sentatives in the course of the recent discussions in London as to the 
method of application of this principle. These explanations may be 
summarized as follow :— 


The explanations ‘‘ bind”’ the Germans to the ratio of 35 
per cent. of naval Empire forces, unless other Powers con- 
struct on a large scale. Germany, in short, lays down the 
rules, Great Britain accepts them, and other nations have 
just got to lump it. It is in regard to submarine building 
that the most astonishing British surrender occurs. Germany 
claims, and has been granted in this Agreement, equality in 
submarines with the whole British Empire. Here is the text : 
In the matter of submarines, however, Germany, while not exceeding 
the ratio of 35: 100 in respect of total tonnage, shall have the right to 
possess a submarine tonnage equal to the total submarine tonnage possessed 
by the members of the British Commonwealth of Nations. The German 
Government, however, undertake that, excepé in the circumstances 
indicated in the immediately following sentence, Germany’s submarine 
tonnage shall not exceed 45 per cent. of the total of that possessed by 
the members of the British Commonwealth of Nations. The German 
Government reserve the right, in the event of a situation arising which 
in their opinion makes it necessary for Germany to avail herself of her 
right to a percentage of submarine tonnage exceeding the 45 per cent. 
above mentioned, to give notice to this effect to his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the United Kingdom, and agree that the matter shall be the 
subject of friendly discussion before the German Government exercise 
that right. (Our italics.) 


The British public will rub their eyes when they read this 
document, which is signed by Sir Samuel Hoare. They 
know that by unparalleled efforts lasting four years they 
won a war which Germany provoked. They remember the 
privations caused by German submarines, they recall the 
image of the drowning merchant sailors. They now see 
before them the old menace in all its horror, and they realize 
that certain political individuals have sold the pass. What, 
they will ask, was the price, or has the security of these 
islands been permanently parted with for nothing ? 


WuarT the possession by Germany of 35 per cent. of British 
Empire Naval Forces and parity in submarines means is 
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that Great Britain will have a permanent inferiority in 
Home waters. She will no longer command the Channel 
and she will be on sufferance in the North Sea. 
Under Sir Samuel Hoare’s Naval Agreement 
we cannot hope to defend the heart of the 
Empire or the food supplies needed if the inhabitants of this 
island are not to starve during the next conflict. The British 
Navy has, in war time, to protect trade routes all over the 
world, and public opinion was very much alarmed on March 11 
this year when Mr. Ramsay MacDonald stated that “.. . If 
aggression should take place against ourselves we should be 
unable to secure our sea communications or the food of our 
people.” That was said before the public had been told of 
the extent to which Germany had broken her Versailles 
Treaty engagements and had re-armed in spite of them. 
The man in the street will want to know why Germany 
requires a navy at all. She is almost self-supporting and 
she has a small coastline. She can want ships for one object 
only—the old object—to attack Great Britain and the British 
Empire. Ministers may have forgotten, amidst all their 
important avocations, that we nearly starved in 1917-18. 
The public, forgetful of many things, remembers this fact 
perfectly. They now find that Germany is to be encouraged 
to have as many submarines as she likes, for we know that our 
arrangement will bind us—but not Germany. This agree- 
ment is merely to make it easier for her to spoof us in regard 
to armaments, for while it is difficult to totally conceal a 
large navy, it is not so hard to pretend that a large navy 
is a small one. 


What 35% 
Means 


THE discussion on Germany’s naval strength has run along 
the lines of her willingness to acknowledge the possession of 

35 per cent. of British sea power. This pro- 
ae a portion to be in all sections of the fleet, and not 

to be concentrated in one only. But even if 
Germany keeps to her undertaking—and she will certainly not 
do so unless it suits her—many problems at once arise from our 
action in this matter. To say nothing of the breach of the 
Versailles Treaty which we are condoning, what are we going 
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to say to our co-signatories of the Naval Treaty of London ? 
How will France, Italy, Japan and America react to the naval 
power of Germany, who will, under the 35 per cent. arrange- 
ment, have the right to possess some 400,000 tons of new 
ships ? We have not consulted these Powers before arrogating 
to ourselves the right to allow Germany to own a navy. 
And how about Russia, who was welcomed with cries of 
Hosanna to Geneva last year ? Have we asked her whether 
she wishes Germany to be the paramount naval power in the 
Baltic? How about the Scandinavian countries and 
Denmark? Those who commend our Government for 
entering into naval conversations with Germany do so on the 
ground that as we cannot prevent Germany from doing what 
she likes, we had better make sure that her naval arm is 
limited. But why should we believe now, any more than 
before, that Germany will be bound by her promise, and what 
happens to “ collective security’ if we can all go and make 
arrangements behind each other’s backs ? 


NOTHING is more dangerous to the peace of the world than 
lack of policy on the part of a great people like the British. 
et Yet as we examine the recent record of our 

The Drifters : . manage te , 
Government in foreign affairs it is impossible 
to detect any sense of direction in its movements. Carried 
hither and thither by any tide that is strong enough to float 
wreckage, our Ministers drift up and down the tideway, as 
the wind lists. Let us consider their record this year. Some 
three months ago Herr Hitler tore up the Military Clauses 
of the Versailles Treaty and stated that he was no longer 
bound by it. This caused a considerable stir in England, 
and the Government had the support of all but the Socialists 
when they, with the French Government, moved at Geneva 
to have this breach of the Treaty publicly reproved. Two 
months have passed since the Geneva resolution, and little 
more than that since our agreement at Stresa bound us to 
a friendly understanding with France and Italy to observe 
treaties. Yet now, at the time of writing, the British Govern- 
ment has discussed a Naval agreement with Herr Hitler's 
emissary, Baron von Ribbentrop, the very essence of which 
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is a breach of the Versailles Treaty ! Well may Herr Hitler’s 
friends applaud the success of his violence. So far from 
making him feel that bad behaviour does not pay, we even 
rush to his rescue whenever he wants to put pressure on some 
little country, as in Memel, where we have exhorted the 
Government to the effect that their Treaty obligations must 
on no account be broken. Our Government is perfectly aware 
of Herr Hitler’s designs on Memel, but they are quite ready 
to help him to fresh strength, regardless of the fact that one 
of the Powers which will most suffer from future German con- 
quests, whatever country is first attacked, is England. What 
is our object in covering over by an agreement the breach 
of faith Germany is committing in building a navy? Why 
Stresa, if we did not mean to abide by it ? 


HERR von RisBENtTROP, Herr Hitler’s permanent envoy, 
arrived in London on June 2 to discuss German Naval re- 
: armament with the British Government. The 
ve shattering fact in this affair is that Germany’s 
Navy was strictly limited by the Treaty of 

Versailles, and that, as we saw only three months ago, British 
Ministers appeared to be shocked by the announcement that 
the Germans intended to tear up the military clauses of this 
Treaty. Yet here, in London, a new agreement has just been 
made with the very people who repudiated their Versailles 
signature, and who have once more forfeited the respect of 
all thinking people. Our Ministers never stop talking about 
the collective security that is to be reached by a series of 
pacts in which everyone is to promise everyone else to do 
or to refrain from doing this or that. But what is the use 
of making these pacts with people who do not honour their 
own signature. Why are we perpetually ready to accept their 
cheques when we know they are stumors ? Europe is at this 
moment completely bewildered by the see-saw of the British 
Government. The replacement of Sir John Simon by Sir 
Samuel Hoare has only appeared to intensify the oscillation. 
The Germans alone are pleased because they have brought off 
their coup, having achieved their object much more easily 
than they anticipated. In return for our folly they are said 
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to have dangled before the eyes of the British Government 
the carrot of the possible return of Germany to Geneva. Our 
infatuated Ministers having set their hearts on the readmission 
of the wolf to the sheepfold, this has been discussed, as well 
as the Naval units, the possession of which Germany means 
to acknowledge. Full of virtuous glow, British Ministers 
look forward in imagination to the proud moment when 
they will tell us that they have persuaded Germany to 
return to the League of Nations. Onlookers might be 
disposed to say that in condoning Germany’s treaty breach 
they were accessory to Germany’s crime in committing it. 


On June 5, after much preparation of the position by the 
big guns of the Press, the redistribution of posts in the 

Cabinet was announced, the most important 
eee exchange being that between Mr. Baldwin, 

who went from the Presidency of the Council 
to the Premiership, and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, who 
went from the Premiership to the Presidency of the Council. 
Second in consequence only to this was the translation 
of Sir John Simon to the Home Office, with deputy leader- 
ship of the House of Commons, and his replacement by 
Sir Samuel Hoare. These removals of the Prime Minister 
and Foreign Secretary were necessitated by the dissatis- 
faction of the Conservative rank and file with these 
two Ministers. The rest of the shuffle was apparently 
arranged for reasons quite unconnected with the suitability 
of the new occupants of office, or the value of the services 
rendered by those who were dislodged. It seems to have 
been based upon two things: the desire of Mr. Baldwin to 
jettison his right wing and also upon the power of Ministers 
to grasp or to hold their offices. Mr. MacDonald and Sir 
John Simon, having shown fight, were only shifted. Whether 
this will satisfy the Yes-men of the Conservative rank and 
file remains to be seen. They are not very brave and the 
half-loaf may content them. It should be remembered in 
regard to the Cabinet manipulations that two separate and 
disconnected efforts were made to get rid of certain Ministers. 
We have referred to one. The other was inside the Cabinet. 
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For various reasons certain members of this illustrious body 
were designated by their colleagues for expulsion. For 
months the Tadpoles and Tapers have been telling their 
friends and whispering to the newspapers that there must 
be a change at the Dominions Office (Mr. J. H. Thomas), at 
the Air Ministry (Lord Londonderry), at the Ministry of 
Health (Sir Edward Hilton Young), at the Home Office 
(Sir John Gilmour), and in the Lord Chancellorship (Lord 
Sankey). The objection to Mr. Thomas appeared to be that he 
had not yielded in every particular to Mr. de Valera and General 
Hertzog; to Lord Londonderry that he had carried out 
instructions to damp down the Air Force; to Sir Hilton 
Young that he had been efficient and un-selfseeking; and 
to Sir John Gilmour and Lord Sankey that their posts were 
wanted for other people. But the characters of the Ministers 
marked down for destruction differed greatly, as was proved 
by the event. Lord Londonderry and Mr. Thomas are still 
in the Government, Mr. Thomas not having budged and 
Lord Londonderry being preserved, like a fly in amber, in 
the Lordship of the Privy Seal. Lord Sankey, Sir Edward 
Hilton Young and Sir John Gilmour, on the other hand, 
“went quietly.” ‘The two latter accepted peerages. 


THE original plan having miscarried, in so far as Lord 
Londonderry and Mr. Thomas were concerned, two members 
have been added to an already unwieldy 
Cabinet, making it 22. This was necessitated 
by the admittance of five newcomers. Lord 
Zetland and Lord Eustace Percy are rewarded for their hard 
work in support of the Liberal-Socialist Indian policy ; Mr. 
Malcolm MacDonald is Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s son; Mr. 
Ernest Brown is a Liberal; and Mr. Eden, who had been 
talked of for the Foreign Secretaryship, could not, it was 
thought, be left out. In all this there is no evidence that 
the public interest was thought of. The study of the fitness 
of a man for a job is nowhere discernible. The amiable Lord 
Halifax, colossally unfitted for the job, has gone to the War 
Office in place of Lord Hailsham, who was an excellent 
Minister of War. Mr. Oliver Stanley, whose failure at the 
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Ministry of Labour last year should not have been forgotten, 
takes Lord Halifax’s post at the Education Office. One 
alarming rumour has obtained currency: it is said that Mr. 
MacDonald senior is to be especially in charge of Defence. 
What a prospect! When war broke out in 1914 he made a 
speech in which he said that Great Britain had only gone 
to war because the Admiralty desired battle practice. In 
1917, he tried to procure a break-up of British resistance to 
Germany by Moscow methods. With one of the greatest 
Conservative majorities Parliament has ever seen, this same 
Mr. MacDonald is to organize our defence against the enemy he 
did so much to hearten from August, 1914, to November, 1918. 


Tue Daily Telegraph printed a useful table showing the 
present and former posts held by Cabinet Ministers. The 
former office is shown in brackets under the 


ee Minister’s name and the salary belonging to 
his new office appears after it. 
Mr. Baupwin (Con.) _... Prime Minister and First Lord 
(Lord President of the Connally of the Treasury (£5,000) 
Mr. MacDonatp (Nat. Lab.) ... Lord President of the Council 
(Prime Minister) (£2,000) 
ViscounT HartsHam (Con.)  ... Lord Chancellor (£10,000) 


(Secretary for War) 
Sm Joun Simon (Lib. Nat.) .... Home Secretary and Deputy- 


(Foreign Secretary) Leader of the House of Com- 
mons (£5,000) 
Sm Samvuet Hoare (Con.) ... Foreign Secretary (£5,000) 


(Secretary for India) 

MARQUESS OF LONDONDERRY (Con.) Lord Privy Seal and Leader of the 
(Secretary for Air) House of Lords (£2,000) 

Viscount Hatirax (Con.) ... Secretary for War (£5,000) 
(Minister of Education) 

Sir Parure CunuirFe-Lister (Con.) Secretary for Air (£3,000) 
(Secretary for Colonies) 

MaRQUESS OF ZETLAND (Con.) ... Secretary for India (£5,000) 
(Not in Ministry) 

Mr. Matcotm MacDonatp (Nat. 


(Lab.) . “ee ... Secretary for Colonies (£5,000) 
(Under-Sec. for Dominions) 
Mr. AnTHONY EpEN (Con.)  ... Minister without Portfolio for 
(Lord Privy Seal) League Affairs 
Lorp Eustace Percy (Con.) ... Minister without Portfolio 


(Not in Ministry) 
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Mr. OLiver STANLEY (Con.) ... Minister of Education (£2,000) 
(Minister of Labour) 
Sm Kinestey Woop (Con.) ... Minister of Health (£5,000) 


(Postmaster-General) 
Mr. Ernest Brown (Lib. Nat.) .... Minister of Labour (£2,000) 
(Secretary for Mines) 
The following Ministers retain their present posts :— 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (Con.) ... Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(£5,000) 
Mr. J. H. THomas (Nat. Lab.) .... Dominions Secretary (£5,000) 
Str Goprrey Cotuiiys (Lib. Nat.) Secretary for Scotland (£2,000) © 
Mr. WALTER Runorman (Lib. Nat.) President of the Board of Trade 


(£5,000) 

Str Bouton Eyres Monsett (Con.) First Lord of the Admiralty 
(£4,500) 

Mr. Water Extiot (Con.) ... Minister of Agriculture (£2,000) 

Mr. Ormssy-Gore (Con.) ... First Commissioner of Works 
(£2,000) 


There are five newcomers to the Cabinet—Lord Zetland, Mr. 
Malcolm MacDonald, Mr. Eden, Lord Eustace Percy and Mr. Ernest 
Brown. It is not yet known what salaries will be attached to the posts 
created for Mr. Eden and Tord Eustace Percy. 


The above list should be studied carefully. It shows a 
marked movement away from Conservatism and Imperialism 
and towards Liberalism and Internationalism. 


Mr. BALDWIN, on assuming office, made two speeches: one 
to a mass meeting at Himley Hall and one to an even larger 
National ? radio audience. His speeches were nebulous 

in the extreme, but in both he announced his 
fixed determination to keep to the plan of including certain 
Liberals and Socialists in his Government. The fact that 
the Liberal and Socialist parties in the House of Commons 
and country in no way support the Government, and are in 
bitter opposition to it, is obvious to all who read any news- 
paper, and it is dawning on Conservatives that, under this 
regime, they are going to say good-bye to much that they 
have hitherto upheld. The India Bill is the only measure 
of first-rate importance that the National Government has 
put through during the last two years. It was a measure 
accepted by the Conservative leader from Liberalism and 
Socialism, and it is a further proof, if further proof is required, 
that Mr. Baldwin is indifferent—or possibly even hostile— 
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to the idea of promoting the interests of the British Empire. 
We have to remember that it was under his chairmanship 
that the 1926 Imperial Conference was held, when the fatal 
Balfour Resolution leading to the Statute of Westminster 
was passed. At Ottawa he showed himself without under- 
standing or sympathy for the idea of closer relations with 
the Empire, and now under his leadership all but a fragment 
of the Conservative party has been dragooned into voting 
for the destruction of Britain’s influence in India. His radio 
hearers on June 6 were glad to hear him say that he desired 
no sacrifice of principle from his followers. He hardly 
realizes perhaps what the Conservative party has suffered 
in its morale from having been forced, under his leadership, 
to adopt the policy of the Manchester Guardian in Imperial 
matters. 


‘No sacrifice of principle,” said Mr. Baldwin on June 6, 
would be asked of anyone. But if he chooses as his colleagues 
men so supple as to have no principles, or 
men who have principles opposite to those of 
Conservatism, what then? In the matter of 
the India Bill every Conservative was asked to vote for a 
measure which was in opposition to his principles, and of 
which no mention was made at the general election in 1931. 
The pressure put by Conservative whips on the 80 Conserva- 
tive members who fought the Bill for weary months inside 
and outside the House of Commons was tremendous. They, 
not the Liberal or Socialist opposition, were, and are, the 
object of invective in governmental circles. Conservatives 
were asked, ordered, commanded to break their principles 
on this high Imperial question, and Mr. Baldwin joined with 
his party managers to mislead his party over and over again 
on this Indian question. How are people to understand 
him when he says that no one will be asked to sacrifice his 
principles ? Conservatives may be very stupid, as their 
opponents say; they may be very easy-going, as everyone 
knows ; they may, in common with other English people, 
have very short memories, but they have not yet forgotten 
the India Bill, which is not yet law! And when members 


“No Sacrifice 
of Principle” 
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of the National Government boast of the success which 
has attended their administration, Conservatives are well 
aware that it is only in so far as Conservative policy has 
been adhered to that success has ensued. In their new 
arrangement of posts they discern no strengthening of those 
conservative elements which alone have produced valuable 
results. They note that Lord Hailsham’s elevation to the 
Woolsack leaves Mr. Neville Chamberlain as the only member 
of the Cabinet in active political life who believes in 
Imperialism. One of the results of the new grouping is to 
isolate the Chancellor of the Exchequer and to leave him 
without support. 


Mr. NEVILLE CHAMBERAIN has not had an easy row to hoe 
in the “ National”? Government. He is a protectionist, and 

the policy of protection is a Conservative 
rr policy. It was neg years sneered at as 
Sensees Diehard Toryism,” it has at last been put 

into force and has been successful in getting 
people back to employment. It was delayed by the 
““ National” Government for a long time in deference to 
Liberal and Socialist views, and even when the principle 
of protection was agreed upon its application was timid 
and insufficient. Such measures of the defence of trade as 
were accorded by grudging Free Traders were hampered by 
efforts to reduce and minimise them. Our Liberals, Socialists 
and indiarubber Conservatives preferred quotas, agreements, 
boards, cartels, anything and everything else. All the same 
protection has been our sheet-anchor during three years. 
The policy of Imperial consolidation and trading with British 
Dominions and Colonies, which is the corollary of protection, 
has also been hindered by the Liberal, Socialist and the afore- 
mentioned indiarubbers of the ‘ National’? Government. 
But one prominent member of the Cabinet stood staunch 
on these matters, Mr. Neville Chamberlain ; he was strongly 
supported by Lord Hailsham, and thus the revival of British 
trade and prosperity may be said to have been due to his 
initiative. Where he has deferred to his Treasury and 
Bank of England experts he has shown his only weakness. 
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But on protection, preference and an objection to squander- 
mania he has never wavered. He is said by highbrows to 
be inelastic. That is something to be thankful for. The 
indiarubber politician, so called because he can either stretch 
or obliterate his principles, is only too common. It is not 
without anxiety that Conservatives notice the increasing 
isolation of Mr. Neville Chamberlain in a Government in 
whose success he has been the main factor. It would 
appear to be by design that the two Conservative newcomers 
to the Cabinet, Lord Eustace Percy and Lord Zetland, are 
out of sympathy with Mr. Chamberlain’s views. 


THE worst of claiming, as members of the Government 
do, the title ‘‘ National ” for their coalition is that it leads to 
confusion on account of other so-called national 


Another = = movements. The “ National Ballot,” run by 
“ National ; . . 
Group internationalists for many months recently, 


greatly confused the electors, many of whom 
thought it was an official paper emanating from the 
‘National’? Government. Now Mr. Lloyd George has per- 
suaded the leaders of some Nonconformist groups to join 
him in a manifesto, which was published on June 12 and 
which proclaims the intention of certain Liberals and 
Socialists to launch another national movement. ‘‘ A Council 
for Peace and Reconstruction ” is to be formed and a cam- 
paign is to be started in view of the General Election which 
must occur shortly. What the promoters of this group 
appear to aim at is to mobilize public opinion along the well- 
known lines of the League of Nations UNIon in the interests 
of Mr. Lloyd George and his Liberal and Socialist supporters. 
The reverend gentlemen who sign the manifesto may be 
quite unaware of the fact that the publication of their attack 
on the Government—for that is what it amounts to— 
coincides with Mr. Lloyd George’s failure to persuade Mr. 
Baldwin that he would make a valuable colleague in a 
reconstructed Government, and if so we call their attention 
to the use that is being made of their respected calling. Mr. 
Baldwin’s Cabinet list was published on June 5. The 
manifesto was Mr. Lloyd George’s answering declaration of 
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war and it appeared on June 12. Parliamentary candidates 
are to be asked to pledge themselves to :— 


“ 


. exact from whatsoever Government takes power after 
the election the positive and courageous use of British initiative 
towards redressing injustice. . . .” 

This is the old British policy and our Empire was formed by 

these means. But Mr. Lloyd George and his pacifists do not 

mean what they say in the above sentences, for almost their 
next words are :— 


“cc 


. . . Governments have neglected opportunity after opportunity 
for limiting and reducing armaments. . . .” 
How the signatories expect to use “ British initiative ” after 
they have disarmed Britain could not be explained. But the 
plum is the following sentence, which for naive conceit could 
not be surpassed :— 
“The new Parliament SHOULD PUT THE TRUE PACIFICATION OF 
THE WORLD IN THE FOREFRONT OF ITS PROGRAMME AND... SHOULD 
INSIST THAT BY GENERAL CONSENT humanity should be relieved of the 
now rapidly growing menace of indiscriminate bombing from the air.” 
“The people who wrote that bilge must be cuckoo,” was the 
graphic comment of a young friend to whom the above 
passage was read aloud. And indeed there are only two 
explanations of their signatures. The first is that they are 
totally unreflecting, the second that they mean by hook or 
by crook to put Socialists and Liberals into Parliament. 


THE General Election will, if the Conservative leaders are at 
all alive to the situation, take place in October or November. 
It is thought, if this is the date chosen, that 
the Government will not lose more than 150 
seats. It should be remembered that 1931 
was a crisis election, and that after the proved bankruptcy 
of Socialism a quantity of Conservatives were returned in 
places where they had been thought to have no chance. They 
were, so to speak, freak members and they will disappear as 
a matter of course. Conservative electors, who provide prac- 
tically the whole support of the Government, have been dis- 
heartened by the India Bill, by the surrender of British 
sea power, and by the evident intention of their leaders 
to prefer their few Liberal and Socialist supporters 


The General 
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to their numerous Conservative adherents. Many other 
matters have made for discontent. The Betting Act was 
profoundly unpopular, and Mr. Hore-Belisha, with his 
beacons, built-up areas and the rest, has alienated many 
voters, while Mr. Elliot’s quotas, whereby we pay more for 
less foreign food, and the Government’s failure to bring in a 
solid measure of protection for farmers, have been disappoint- 
ing. Besides this, the huge army of unemployed—even though 
they are greatly reduced by the protection of our industries— 
and more particularly the unemployment insurance muddle, 
will be exploited in the most unscrupulous way by both 
Liberals and Socialists. We may therefore take it that the 
Conservative party stands to lose 150 seats, which will be won 
by Socialists and the Samuelite Liberals, Fascists, I.L.P. 
members and Communists. The losers will be mainly 
among the Yes-men and India-rubbers, the Die-hards having, 
in proportion to their numbers, a far greater hold over 
their constituencies owing to the fact that they have not 
alienated the Conservative vote. It is believed that some 
60 of the 84 members who voted to retain India within 
the Empire will again be returned to Parliament. 


THE above forecast presupposes a General Election in October 
or November. It would still leave Mr. Baldwin in power. 
; Should the Government hold on until the 
many Spring they will lose very many more seats 
than the 150 suggested. It should be said that 

these figures are anyhow on the optimistic side, and come from 
sources friendly to the Government. Should the Conservative 
leader be ill-advised enough to linger in office, it is not 150, 
but over 200 seats he will lose. That would mean the defeat 
of the Government and a patch-up with the Samuelites, whom 
Mr. Baldwin would probably prefer to the Conservative right 
wing. One thing appears to be certain, and that is that 
Mr. Baldwin is not in touch with the mind of the country, 
or he would not have put together the Government in its 
present form. Representation of right wing Conservatives 
is much diminished, and the new Cabinet is less National in 
breadth and character. A Government apparently without 
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a policy will be apt to leave electors cold. Part achievement 
is not enough. We remember the mistakes of 1929. Are 
they about to be repeated ? Constituencies are everywhere 
getting ready with a view to the election, which cannot be 
delayed more than eight months. Are electors to have a 
National policy from their so-called National Government, 
or are they to see Stresa one month and Ribbentrop talks 
another in the see-saw which helps to keep Europe in a fer- 
ment, while at home they are overtaxed without attaining 
security ? In the 1931 election Conservatives fought a soldiers’ 
battle without leadership. Are they to be left to this again, 
and with the suspicion that any victory they win will be 
used to weaken the British Empire and forward the very 
Socialist nostrums which have been defeated at the polls ? 
These reflections will not make for arduous fighting, and more 
than one Conservative is sick at heart at the use made of the 
most overwhelming Conservative majority ever seen. Liberals 
and Socialists could have done no worse in regard to India 
than Mr. Baldwin and Sir Samuel Hoare, and in our policy in 
regard to the Dominions little Englanders could hardly have 
interpreted Ottawa in a more unfriendly manner than the 
“* National’? Government have done. 


A GREAT Naval Review is to be held by the King on July 16. 
In this connection a naval correspondent writes to call our 

attention to a comparison of the numbers of 
The Navy in . . . . 
1914 and 1935 Ur ships about to be reviewed by His Majesty 

the King this month with those he reviewed 
in July, 1914. This Review of 21 years ago occurred just 
before the outbreak of war. 


1914. 1935. 
CAPITAL SHIPS = ate 59* i... as ceo | | 
CRUISERS a - He 54 ae ate .. 18 
T.B. DESTROYERS AND GUN- 
BOATS a ass te 93 (T.B.D. only) 90 (2) 
MISCELLANEOUS ‘ss ‘“ 24 te ee -. 25 (%) 
Total -- 230 (About) .. 144 


* This figure, given by Sir Bolton Eyres Monsell in reply to a question 
asked by Mr. Patrick Donner on June 20, leaves the Revenge out of account. 
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The difference between the two lists is great, but the 
difference between the two navies—that of 1914 and that 
of 1935—is still greater, for in 1914 no ships were withdrawn 
from abroad, while in 1935 nearly the whole of the Mediter- 
ranean ships are being brought home, and one cruiser has 
even been fetched from Australia! THe ToTAL IN 1935 FoR 
THE WHOLE Navy, ALL OVER THE WORLD, IS AS FOLLOWS :— 


CAPITAL SHIPS .. és 15 (four undergoing repair) 
CRUISERS ‘bs as 51 
T.B. DESTROYERS ao. JL 


In 1914 the British Navy saved us from being over- 
whelmed by the German hordes. The seas were held, and 
our troops conveyed almost without interruption. In 1935 
we should neither have enough Navy to safeguard our food 
supplies nor to convey our troops. What are our Members 
of the House of Commons going to do about it ? 


FRENCH Parliamentary affairs reached a crisis on May 31, 
when the Prime Minister, Monsieur Flandin, asked for full 
French Affairs PO™°TS from the Chamber to deal with the 

monetary situation. These were refused, the 
Government fell, and M. Buisson formed a Government after 
receiving promises of support from sufficient Parliamentary 
groups to ensure the safety of his Government, but he had 
taken as his colleague, to be temporarily at the head of 
finance, M. Caillaux, whose war record, although not so anti- 
patriotic, in some ways resembled that of Mr. MacDonald. 
The French are different from the English. When the electors 
saw the name of M. Caillaux in the Government list they made 
such representations to their members during the week-end 
on June 1-3 as made the latter realize that their own re- 
election depended upon voting against any Government which 
included Monsieur Caillaux. The Buisson Ministry therefore 
fell within 48 hours of its formation, and, after much coming 
and going, Monsieur Laval, the Foreign Secretary, was 
entrusted with the Premiership. He met the Chamber with 
his new Ministry, and was given the full power to deal with 
the franc denied to M. Flandin. The Ministry is a re-shufile, 
many Ministers retaining their posts, and Monsieur Laval 
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himself being Foreign Minister as well as Premier. The pro- 
gramme of the new Government is to deal with speculation 
in the franc and to economize, the mind of three-quarters 
of France being set against the devaluation of currency and 
against release from gold. It must be remembered that a 
great devaluation in the franc occurred after the war, and 
that it is now only worth a fifth of its former value. 


A VERY acute question for French people at the moment is 
to know what the franc is really worth. They have anchored 

their greatly devalued franc to gold, but is it 
tig worth the present price they have fixed for it ? 

That is the problem which has to be faced. 
Everywhere in France there is wealth, she is one of the richest 
countries in the world. Her power of production is immense. 
Her wines, her agricultural and horticultural produce, her 
manufactures of all kinds are unsurpassed, the skill of her 
workmen is unequalled, as is the industry and frugality of her 
people. She has, in short, an immense capital, but in the 
present condition of the world she has an insufficient income, 
and that is the cause of her present trouble. Poor France! 
She has suffered so much since 1914. So many of her best 
were killed, so much of her wealth was destroyed by the war, 
and she endured such prolonged and poignant anguish in the 
German occupation of the North-East that her people cannot 
bear to consider any further step of such loss as devaluation 
means to them, much less the idea of letting their currency find 
its own level, as the pound sterling has done. Hence this 
crisis of the franc and the tremendous struggle engaged in 
France to keep the franc at its present relation to gold. We 
are always hearing of the sufferings of the Germans in the war ; 
the sufferings of France were far greater, for she had a large 
section of her territory occupied by a barbarous and cruel 
enemy during four long years. The full tale of the atrocities 
committed by the Germans upon the occupied region will 
never be known, but we know enough to be aghast at the 
horrible cruelty of the régime and the wanton ruin wrought on 
French territory. If French statesmen believe that they can 
pull their country through without asking their rentier class 
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to brace themselves for another trial, we cannot be surprised. 
Although many of France’s most ardent admirers are wonder- 
ing whether the producing class should continue to be 
sacrificed to the rentier class. 


THIs month will see the end of the Indian debate, and, if the 
India Bill passes the Lords, the beginning of the end of our 
. ~«. influence in India. We therefore propose to 

ne Soe oe give ample space to the important discussions 
proceeding in the House of Lords. The first 

reading of the India Bill was taken in that House on June 6, 
when Lord Salisbury moved its rejection. It is unusual to 
move the rejection of any measure on its first reading, but 
the India Bill is one of such importance that those who 
believe that its passing means the passing of British influence 
in India and the East have no option but to bring the matter 
perpetually to discussion. One of the difficulties all through 
has been that the Government has opposed a feather-bed 
resistance to the opposition but has never answered criticism. 
Advocates of the Bill have never yet answered the objections 
urged by those—and practically the entire Indian Civil Service 
is numbered among them—who believe the present policy of 
the British Government to be equally disastrous to India 
and to Great Britain. This feather-bed resistance has 
produced—as no doubt it was intended to produce—a feeling 
of somnolence in regard to India, “ a feeling of bewilderment, 
almost ending in apathy has come upon a great many people,” 
said Lord Salisbury on June 6, when he once more led the 
attack upon Indian Home Rule, and when he again with 
unwearying patience marshalled some of the grave objections 
to the India Bill. In particular he enumerated the evidence 
of Indian dislike of, and intention to refuse support to, the 
Government which the Bill proposes to create in India. He 
gave instances: the moderate reformer, Mr. Gokhale, with 
his paper, The Servant of India, which also represents Mr. 
Sastri, asserts in so many words that the scheme was “ not 
supported by any thinking section in the country,” and 
elsewhere the same paper says, “ Political India . . . would 
honestly prefer the status quo. . . . If the measure depended 
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upon Indian opinion it would have no chance whatever.” 
The Bill has also been discussed by the Indian Legislative 
Council, the existing representative body. 


WHEN the India Bill was discussed in the Legislative Council 
in India the Government measure was absolutely rejected. 
Three-quarters of the Indian elected members 
voted in the majority which threw it out. 
Where will be the goodwill necessary to work 
the measure, asked Lord Salisbury, when the Indians show 
so plainly that it does not suit them? The British Govern- 
ment have founded this policy upon Indian goodwill. It 
is not there, and everyone knows this. Turning from the 
political Indian in the British Indian Provinces to the Princes, 


The India Bill 


Lord Salisbury reminded the House of their opposition and | 


of the effort of the Government to make them eat their 
words. “I think the Government proposed to part with 
£750,000 to £1,000,000 in order to obtain the support of the 
Princes and they have used other methods.” Owing entirely 
to the enterprise of the Morning Post, to which paper Lord 
Salisbury paid a warm tribute, we were told what the Princes 
had said at a meeting in Bombay, which they all attended. 
On this occasion the Maharajah of Patiala, Chancellor of the 
Chamber of Princes, spoke in no uncertain voice “to say in 
the most unequivocal terms that this Bill is totally unsatis- 
factory and cannot be accepted.” At the same meeting the 
Nawab of Bophall said that the Chamber of Princes had 
“laid it down as a condition... that this question 
(Paramountcy) should satisfactorily be settled before the 
Princes could consent to join the proposed Federation.” 
Paramountcy is the authority which the King Emperor, 
acting through his Viceroy, has over the feudatory Princes of 
India. Itis a direct relation between sovereign and sovereign. 
When the Viceroy becomes subject to an Indian Parliament, 
what then? And Lord Salisbury added that if the Princes 
come in it will be against their will and under such circum- 


stances they may not be helpful. The Government, in short, | 


have not a friend in India. The Civil Service will do their 
duty, they are a splendid body of men, “‘ But do not imagine,” 
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said the speaker to the Ministers, “that they favour your 
policy. You thought so, and, no doubt, many distinguished 
Civil Servants do, but you never reckoned with the rank 
and file.’ Mr. Baldwin told us that “the overwhelming 
balance of opinion in the Civil Service in India to-day is in 
favour of these reforms,” but the Civil Service of Bengal 
presented a memorial to the Government in January last, 
and this was endorsed by the whole Indian Civil Service. 
They said, “‘ Dangerous and arduous as has been the work 
of the two chief services in Bengal in the past, it will be 
doubly so in the future.” The Bengal police said: “‘ We and 
the I.C.8. (Indian Civil Service) are admittedly going to 
share the greatest dangers ...and the most difficult 
problems inherent in the... scheme of reforms... 
proposed, .. .” 


“OBSERVE the position of the Government,” said Lord 
Salisbury. “ Without any support from Indian opinion 
é they are going to hand over the Police and 
ba Summing- ivi] Servants... . They (the Police and 
I.C.8.) were not allowed to give evidence before 
the Joint Select Committee... . I ventured to say in the 
Committee that it (the muzzling) was not the slightest use, 
because the evidence would come out. Of course it has 
come out and the Government have got to deal with it.” 
(Our italics.) And the speaker reminded his audience of how 
the Government had claimed over and over again that the 
Indian Civil Service approved of their plans while the con- 
trary was the case, for the Civil Servants and the Police 
have now spoken out and they have—Lord Salisbury had 
quoted their memorial at length—“‘ told the Government 
that the Government’s plan will not work, that the finance 
is bad, that the safeguards are bad,” and he ended by saying 
that even the Statesman, a newspaper said to be connected 
with Lord Reading, was more than contemptuous of the 
whole affair. An article on March 4 said :— 
“To-day there is only the duped and misled National Government 


left advocating what it took upon itself . . . to carry out the wishes 
of the supposedly united voice of India. Those (Indian) Liberals who 
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are not damnatory are drunk . . . Moslenis, Congress, Liberals, Princes 
and the British Diehards are all united. The lone figures of Mr. 
Baldwin and Sir Samuel Hoare are left protesting that India still 
wants it.” 


The speaker concluded by begging the House of Lords not 
to burn the bridges and not to let the apathy of the House 
of Commons prevent the Lords from seriously considering 
this grave matter, and their own responsibility to India. 


Lorp Hauirax, who as Lord Irwin was Viceroy of India, 
and who is a warm advocate of Home Rule for India, 
answered for the Government. He devoted 
some time to criticizing Lord Salisbury for 
opposing the Bill at its first reading in the 
Lords. His speech could not be considered as an answer 
to the grave points made, because he evaded them. He 
appeared to be shocked at the suggestion that the Princes 
were being bribed to enter the Federation, but he did not 
deny that the “‘ remission of tributes . . . has been a matter 
of examination . . . from the first day that Federation was 
suggested. .. .” (Ouritalics.) With regard to the evidence 
Lord Salisbury gave that Indian public opinion was against 
the Bill, he replied that he did not attach much weight to 
the Legislative Council, he thought them irresponsible. With 
regard to the strongly-worded memorial of the Indian Civil 
Service, he did ‘‘ not wish to enter into a barren controversy.” 
He claimed great personal knowledge of the Indian Civil 
Service, and the bulk of those he saw personally agreed with 
him. It did not dawn upon him that people who feel him 
to be very wrong-headed and very responsible for Indian 
disorder, would not call upon him in London or write to 
him from India. Those he sees are pretty sure to be like- 
minded or perhaps only courteous. Lord Salisbury’s grave 
indictment remained unanswered, and Lord Lloyd had no 
difficulty in showing, in regard to bribing the Princes to 
enter Federation, that remissions of tribute were only to be 
made to States that entered the Federation. The Houses of 
Parliament adjourned after this for Whitsuntide, and did 
not meet again until June 17. On June 18 the India Bill 
was again discussed. 


Feather Bed 


Again 
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On June 18 the House of Lords resumed their consideration 
of the India Bill, the second reading of which was passed 

on June 20, 55 peers voting for the retention 
» Of India within the Empire. The arguments 

were, as before, all on one side, while the votes 
were on the other. June 19 was made notable by a striking 
speech from the Bishop of Exeter, in which he exposed the 
glib fallacy of the phrase ‘“ responsible Government” when 
applied to such a Government as is proposed in India. 
Responsible Government, he said, has existed since the most 
remote times, but it was Rousseau who, in the 18th century, 
invented the theory that all men had an inherent right to vote. 
Did voting necessarily bring good government ? He was in 
Chicago last year and he saw men actually starving while 
just outside their city crops were being destroyed because they 
could not be sold. The gangsters there were, with impunity, 
firing machine guns in the streets because they could buy 
the Judges who are democratically appointed. The Bishop 
then turned to China, which he knows well. ‘ Life in India is 
much nearer to China than it is to life in the West. I took a 
keen interest in this question of China twenty years ago, 
and during this debate it has seemed to me as if I were going 
a second time to the same play and hearing the same tragedy 
over again. Twenty years ago . . . the Emperor’s power was 
taken from him. Representative institutions and “Responsible 
Government ” were . . . instituted.” The Bishop of Exeter 
drew the moral and, indeed, we can all see what has happened 
in China. Those members of the Lords who came at the 
behest of the Conservative leader to vote for the third reading 
of the Government Bill have, all unwittingly, sent India a 
good step along the Chinese road to chaos. 


“Hearing the 
Same Tragedy 


THE Jubilee was celebrated by the British in South Africa 
with great rejoicings. One story indicates the deep emotion 
felt by King George’s loyal subjects in a land 
where to be loyal is a sign of character. The 
tale comes from a little out-of-the-way settlement, far from 
the railway and served by bad roads. In the sitting-room 
of a house in this place two British South African families 


This Picture 
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met to hear the Jubilee broadcast. The reception was good. 
Only one of the hearers had been born in England ; he remem- 
bered Queen Victoria’s funeral, and of the little company 
assembled together he was the only one who had ever seen 
huge multitudes. In the evening the party again met to 
hear the second broadcast. The host, a fine big-built South 
African, a simple and quite unlettered man, had taken a 
holiday and had put on his best suit. He was wearing the 
Queen Victoria medal—four-barred—which he had won in 
the Boer War. The evening broadcast was listened to with 
an even deeper interest than the earlier one. It ended with 
the wonderful speech made by the King to his people. The 
correspondent who sends us the story writes : 


. . . Imagine the scene. Pitch black outside; six people in the 
little room, where the walls are mud and the roof galvanised iron. A 
paraffin lamp swings from a deal rafter. 
The big programme starts and we listen for a couple of hours. 
. . . We realise how far-flung is our wonderful Empire. The time 
for us is 9.30 p.m. In London it is 7.30, in Canada 2.30, in India 1 a.m. 
The British Empire is not only all over the world but all round the 
clock! Finally his Majesty the King speaks to us—to us in this 
little mud hut in the South African wilderness. Speaks to us from his 
own private room in his London palace! And we hear him almost 
perfectly, nearly as well as if he was there with us. How near he 
seems to be. How intimate and informal it all is, and yet how solemn. 
The strains of the National Anthem follow and we all rise, our host 
standing to attention. As the music stops our host, with his face 
strained and the air of one who has forgotten his surroundings, says, 
as to himself, ‘‘ I t’ank God dat I live to dis day to hear the woice of 
my King.” 
The writer of the letter says that he himself, an Englishman 
born, was more moved than he could well say. And who 


shall wonder ? 


THE above story shows the depths of feeling shown by those 
of British descent in South Africa. The Dutch, on the other 
hand, even those whose inclinations are to be 
And That : in 
loyal, are in the hands of politicians and pastors, 
whose sole aim is to cut the painter which still attaches South 
Africa to the Empire. The Eastern Province Herald of May 7 
reported a meeting, held in Pretoria on the day of the Jubilee, 
to protest against the celebrations. It was organised by the 
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Vryheidsbond, and the principal speaker, Mr. B. van Hees, 

said that 
as far as South Africa was concerned his Majesty had been King 25 
years too long. He blamed the Empire for the sufferings of the past 
and the present poverty of a section of the people. Unless the national 
aspirations of the people were satisfied there could be no economic 
survival, and the national aspirations of the Afrikaner people were 
to have a republic. 

Meetings where such things are said are frequent, though we 

do not hear about them here. They are not frowned on by 

Generals Hertzog and Smuts. The speaker continued : 


Reminding the meeting that General Hertzog once said that a 
republic would come as soon as the people asked for it, Mr. Van Hees 
said, amid applause : “‘ Well let us ask for it.” 

Another speaker, conveying the greetings of “thousands of 
Afrikaners on the Rand,” said that Imperialism and the British 
monarchy were parasites which had to be removed. The Union Jack 
to the Afrikaner was a symbol of thief and murderer. How could an 
Afrikaner be expected to honour a King who was represented by this 
flag ? 

The two extracts we have given perfectly represent the two 
South Africas. And then the British and South African 


Press ask us to believe in Fusion ! 


THE confusion in regard to the South African Protectorates, 
arising from the very different accounts given to the public 

by Mr. J. H. Thomas and General Hertzog, 
fe South has been completely dispelled by the publica- 
i tion of an Aide Memoire by the Dominions’ 

Secretary, which has been accepted by General 
Hertzog. It will be remembered that the leaders of both the 
Boer parties in South Africa, Generals Hertzog and Smuts, 
have recently been to England to try to persuade the Govern- 
ment to hand over the three native protectorates, Basutoland, 
Swaziland and Bechuanaland. They are well aware of the 
fact that it would be very difficult for anyone to declare that 
the Union had become a Republic as long as Great Britain 
had so considerable a footing as these protectorates give her 
in South Africa. The territories in question are large, and 
contain over a million loyal, native subjects, hence the recent 
efforts of the two generals and their attempts alternatively 
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to jump or persuade Mr. Thomas into parting with the Pro- 
tectorates. Mr. Thomas has resisted the temptation to yield 
to people who would undoubtedly ill-use any South African 
native. The Aide Memoire published is quite definite. It 
recalls the pledge to the natives that the transfer of territories 
shall not take place until they themselves ‘‘ have been con- 
sulted,” nor without the consent of the British Parliament. 
“We do not,” says the Aide Memoire, “‘ regard the time ripe 
for consulting the inhabitants. . . . All our information goes 
to show that at present native opinion in the territories is 
very strongly opposed to transfer.’ That is quite true, and 
the native policy of the Union Government, the old Boer 
inhumane policy to those natives (some six million) already 
under their jurisdiction, is the cause of this. But Mr. Thomas 
must do more than keep our pledge. He must also endeavour 
to make the Dominion of South Africa keep its own under- 
taking to foster trade with the Protectorates. So far from doing 
this, they have tried to starve the Basutos, Bechuanas and 
Swazis into surrender and agreement to exchange British for 
Boer control. Mr. Thomas must be vigilant. The natives 
sorely need friendship and help. 


THE most important service rendered by the Duchess of 
Atholl and her four colleagues, who, with her, recently gave 
, up the National Government whip, was the 
tat Our attention which they drew to the actual 
position of trade between this country and 

India under the Fiscal Autonomy Convention, and the truth 
so carefully suppressed by Sir Samuel Hoare and other 
members of the Government as to the nature, extent, and 
limitations of this Convention. Until the Duchess and her 
four colleagues drew the attention of Parliament and the 
country to the nature of this Convention, Sir Samuel Hoare 
had been at pains to spread the impression that for many 
years India had enjoyed full fiscal autonomy, and that under 
his notorious Government of India Bill this position would 
in no way be altered. By her action and that of her col- 
leagues, the Duchess of Atholl has now shown the falsity of 
this propaganda, how great is in effect the control—should 
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we wish to wield it—by this country of India’s tariffs ; how 
the powers enjoyed by Ministers of the Crown in this respect 
have not been used, and how, for the first time under the 
Bill, Parliament will abdicate its sovereignty over these 
matters. The Convention, which governs the fiscal relations 
between the United Kingdom and India, owes its origin to 
the recommendations of the Joint Select Committee on the 
Government of India Bill of 1919. The Committee desired 
the Government of India to have 
“liberty to define those tariff arrangements which seemed best fitted 
to India’s needs as an integral portion of the British Empire.” 
A convention on these lines was laid down as part of 
Montagu’s Reforms. The Simon Commission in their first 
volume describe the Convention as follows (para. 269) :— 
“The Secretary of State does not interfere with the enactment 
of any tariff measures upon which the Government of India and the 
Indian Legislature are agreed; but as a member of His Majesty's 
Government he cannot divest himself of responsibility for ensuring 
that no such measure cuts across general Empire policy or is so unfair 
to any constituent part of the Empire as to bring India into conflict 
with it. This responsibility he can, in the last resort, fulfil by exercising 
his right of advising the Crown to disallow the measure if passed. But 
in order to avoid such a conflict if possible, he is kept informed in 
advance of the Government of India’s intentions in regard to such 
legislation before the Legislature is consulted, and, therefore, before 
the Convention operates. Any observations which he offers on the 
proposed legislation receive the fullest consideration from the Govern- 
ment of India ; but it is at liberty to accept or reject any suggestions 


made or advice given in deciding on the proposals to be placed before 
the Legislature.’ (Our italics.) 


It will, therefore, be seen that there are three limitations on 
the grant of fiscal autonomy. 
; 1. If the Government of India and the 
ig Tariff Indian Assembly are not in agreement. 2. If 
a tariff proposed would cut across general 
Empire policy. 3. If it is so unfair to any constituent part 
of the Empire as to bring India into conflict with it. 
In introducing the Bill on February 6th, Sir Samuel 
Hoare spoke on the commercial question as follows :— 


“Our intention is substantially to continue the same fiscal 
autonomy that has existed in India for the last 14 years. . . .” 
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He went on to assert that, so far as he knew, every Government 
since the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms had accepted the 
Fiscal Autonomy Convention, and no member of these 
Governments had proposed its abrogation. The Duchess of 
Atholl has now shown that Sir Samuel Hoare’s statement on 
the 6th February, quoted above, is misleading, while at the 
same time it is plain that his speech gave no hint of the 
limitations the Convention imposes on fiscal autonomy nor 
of the fact that the Convention will cease when the Bill 
passes into law. On the 11th February, the last day of the 
Second Reading, Mr. Churchill analysed the position. In 
the course of his speech he said of the previous position :— 


“‘ The Fiscal Convention of 1919 is not a convention in the sense of 
being a treaty. It is a unilateral declaration of policy. It does not 
confer fiscal autonomy upon India or upon the Government of India. 
It does not transfer British sovereignty to an independent external 
body. The Government of India is not an independent body. It is a 
projection, to a very large extent, of the Government of Great Britain. 
.. . The Crown appoints the Viceroy . . . the Crown appoints the 
important functionaries who compose the Government of India, and 
in the ultimate issue those functionaries can be recalled by the authority 
of the Crown. . . . to say that we have transferred fiscal sovereignty, 
that India has complete fiscal autonomy, is not warranted either by 
the letter or by the spirit of the so-called convention.” 


This statement shows that the Government of India, in fact, 
has not always been given complete freedom. The only 
Minister to follow Mr. Churchill in the debate was Mr. Baldwin ; 
he did not refer to Mr. Churchill’s statement. 


On the 5th March the Duchess of Atholl again raised the 
question. No reply was given by the Government. On 


April 10th, in the discussion on the proposed 


a of Burma Trade Agreement, Sir Samuel Hoare 


answered the attack delivered on this Agree- 


ment. Following him, the Duchess of Atholl told the House 
what the safeguards in the Convention were. No notice 
was taken by any member of the Government. On April 29th, 
the Attorney-General, replying to the Duchess, for the first 
time admitted the existence of any limitation. As he did 
not refer to the Duchess’s interpretation of the safeguards 
specifically referred to by her, he, presumably, felt unable to 
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dispute it. As the Joint Select Committee, in referring to 
the Fiscal Convention, failed to mention any of the safeguards 
it contains, the omission to do so on the part of Ministers is 
all the more serious. Finally, on May 23rd, Sir Henry Page 
Croft proposed a new Clause in regard to the question of 
Indian tariffs, the object of which was to prohibit the Indian 
Assembly from imposing any tariff which discriminated 
against British as compared with foreign imports. Sir 
Samuel Hoare, in refusing to accept the Clause, mentioned 
the Fiscal Autonomy Convention, but again said nothing 
of the limitations which the Convention imposes. Under 
these circumstances the country is under a debt of gratitude 
to the Duchess of Atholl and her four colleagues, who have 
for the first time drawn attention to one of the most dis- 
creditable features of the Government of India Bill, to the 
suppression of relevant facts, and to the manner in which 
abolition of sovereignty and the principle of defeat have been 
forced on Parliament and the country. 


Our manufacturers are at last beginning to feel the benefit 
of the protection that the Government was so reluctant to 

give to British trade. Our exports for the 
Heese first five months of the year are up by 15 

million pounds sterling. It should be said that 
this is due to two causes, and that while protection is cer- 
tainly one cause, our leaving the Gold Standard is another. 
The Board of Trade on June 17 issued the following returns 
and comparisons : 


Exports. Imports. 
£ £ 
May .. - 35,206,862 64,532,286 
April. . $e 33,009,604 59,843,805 
May (1934) 32,759,140 61,796,611 


Re-exports in May this year were £5,559,760. This is much 
higher than in May, 1934. It will be seen that imports are 
still much behind exports. All the same the increase is 
greater in the exports, and we are told that raw materials 
account for £1,500,000 of the import increase, partly owing 
to raw wool having gone up in price. There was an increase 
of £1,969,000 in the value of manufactured or partly manu- 
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factured exported goods, the greatest expansion being in 
motor vehicles and vessels of war. It will be seen that we 
still have considerable leeway to make up, but the following 
table shows us that even in our heavy industries, and in 
cotton, there is improvement. The figures are for the first 
five months of the years named : 


1935. 1934. 
£ £ 
Coal .. oe 12,805,604 12,653,640 
Iron and Steel 14,872,380 12,795,571 
Machinery .. 15,726,679 12,515,381 
Cotton Textiles 25,649,703 24,204,187 
Wool Textiles 12,555,333 12,229,519 
Chemicals .. 8,553,542 8,033,255 
Vehicles es 12,435,408 9,567,702 


JAPAN, with the help of the allies she has established in 
Manchukuo, continues her policy of advance in China. On 

. , May 29 Tokio protested against the use 
apenas ahem made of Pekin a“ Tientsin as centres of 
anti-Japanese propaganda. On receipt of their protest 
the Chinese Government disbanded the organization used 
for this work and dismissed the Governor of the Province. 
On June 9 the Japanese requested verbally that General 
Yu-Hsueh-Chung’s troops should be removed from the Hopei 
Province, which is just south of the Great Wall and contains 
Pekin and Tientsin, and that the Kuomintang should be 
abolished in that Province. This was verbally agreed to, 
but on June 11 Colonel Takahashi requested, in the name of 
Japan, that these assurances should be put in writing, and, 
further, that the Japanese should control the appointment 
of provincial and municipal officials in Hopei. China 
after some delay agreed to all these demands. She has 
probably learned better than to appeal to the League of 
Nations, which is powerless to help any country to defend 
itself. The Japanese movement comes as no surprise to 
students of foreign affairs. It was inevitable, in view of 
Chinese chaos and Japanese designs on Mongolia, that Japan 
should wish to clear the chaos-makers out of the Hopei 
province. Her plans are well laid. Her ally, the Emperor 
of Manchukuo, is still the titular Emperor of China, and it 
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may be Japan’s design to replace him immediately on the 
throne of his ancestors, thus helping to lead China away from 
the republican chaos in which she has weltered for many 
years by the restoration of the Dragon Throne in Pekin. The 
fact that the Emperor is firmly fixed in Manchukuo, and owes 
his return there to Japan, makes for the consolidation of the 
Japanese position in Mongolia. For the alliance between 
Mongol and Manchu is a very old one. Sir Frederick Whyte, 
writing in the Observer on June 16, said very truly that a 
vacuum had been created in North China by the withdrawal 
of the Nankin division. That vacuum seems likely to be 
filled, as in former times, by the reconstitution of a portion 
of the old Manchurian Empire. 


Our policy since the war has led us to make blunder after 
blunder in regard to the Far East. Beginning with the 
_ abandonment of our alliance with Japan, which 
oor Dc ™ we dropped to please the Americans, con- 
tinuing with our disarmament policy, which 
left us helpless in the East, as in the West, and ending with 
our idiotic refusal to recognize the newly-formed Manchukuo 
State and its sovereign, the Emperor Pu Yi. Our interests 
in the Far East demanded that we should remain on the best 
possible terms with Japan, whose friendship for us had 
always been marked until we threw her over. We have still 
an opportunity of showing her that, in spite of our recent 
non-recognition of her action, we have both comprehension 
and sympathy for the work she is doing to restore order in 
China. The world is not in such a secure condition that the 
British Empire, which has world-wide interests, can be indiffer- 
ent to the Japanese effort to restore conditions under which 
human beings can live in peace and enjoy the fruits of their 
labours over regions which have for many years been given 
up to chaos. We should at once recognize Manchukuo and 
its Emperor, and, if this is necessary, should notify Geneva 
that we have done so. This course of plainly recognizing the 
fait accompli has every advantage, while the game of “ let’s 
pretend ” there is no change in China has every conceivable 
drawback. 
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ITay continued to despatch troops to Abyssinia during June, 
and our Pacifists continued to denounce her, but the only 
Italian reaction to their denunciation was 
shown in a Press campaign against England. 
Italy is not so well informed about us as 
France, she appears to think that Professor Gilbert Murray 
and his colleagues on the L.N. Union represent this country. 
The Italian Press was therefore filled with vehement attacks 
upon British hypocrisy in regard to Empire building. By 
way of adding effect to this expression of popular feeling 
we have also been given to understand that the tension 
between Italy and Germany has recently relaxed, the naive 
idea being that the Gilbert Murray brigade would be alarmed 
by this rapprochement. How little our Pacifists are understood 
abroad! The people who are attacking Italy for her forward 
policy in Africa only do so because she is a country whose 
policy has hitherto been based upon friendship with England. 
Had Italy been inimical to this country, our Murrays would 
have been convinced of her civilizing mission. Italians will 
make a mistake if they take British Pacifists too seriously. 
They are mischievous, nothing more, and their mischief largely 
consists in the way they mislead foreign countries. They 
misled Germany before the war and persuaded her that the 
British were a nation of cowards and shirkers. They are 
misleading Italy now if they cause her to suppose that we 
should lift a finger to interrupt her Ethiopian adventure. 
There are only two British interests in this affair. The 
first is that Italy should not weaken herself in view of the 
threatened German attack upon civilization; the second is 
that the source of the Blue Nile, Lake Tsana, should not pass 
into hands unfriendly to us, to Egypt, and to our position in 
Egypt. As for the League of Nations, that body will exercise 
no influence upon the Italo-Abyssinian affair, any more than 
it did in the Sino-Japanese conflict, or in the war in the 
Gran Chaco. The League of Nations has, and can have, no 
influence upon any international difference where any country 
feels that great issues are at stake. The British Press does 
an ill-service to peace when it gives undue publicity to those 
who, having used their influence to reduce British armaments 
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until we are now a third-rate Power, wish to work up a quarrel 
with Italy. We have also to reflect that the recent naval 
agreement, which was made without regard for Italy, will 
not incline that country to take our advice on Abyssinia. 


In the night of May 30-31 Quetta, the home of the Indian 
Staff College and an important Air Force station, was razed 
to the ground by an earthquake. The loss of 
ne life was great, and in the case of the Indian 
population not quite accurately ascertainable. 
A second shock occurred on June 3, and, as The Times corre- 
spondent graphically said, “Survivors of Friday’s disaster 
stood fearfully spellbound while a large distant hill, which 
was a landmark of the district, was seen to split in two. 
From its bowels vast clouds of pulverized earth rose, which 
hung in the sky for several hours. . . . Where the peak was 
is now a depression.”” The Government of India estimated 
that the total of dead in Quetta town itself was about 27,000 
out of a population of 45,000. In the villages round some 
70 per cent. of the population are dead. Some villages were 
totally destroyed. The British dead numbered 190, and the 
injured 240. Speaking in the House of Commons on June 17 
Mr. R. A. Butler, Under-Secretary for India, said : 
The range of the earthquake was estimated at 130 miles long and 


20 miles broad. Besides Quetta and other places at least 100 villages 
had been destroyed. 


European casualties amounted to about 190 killed and 240 injured. 

In Quetta, out of a population of 45,000, between 25,000 and 30,000 

were killed. The House of Commons would be asked to vote £50,000 

for relief purposes. 

Twenty-one Air Force machines were damaged out of a 
total of 27, the barracks of the Royal Air Force were razed to 
the ground, the railway area was entirely destroyed, but the 
Staff College was almost uninjured. Immediately the extent 
of the damage was known excavations of the population 
were ordered, and when this was completed the district was 
sealed in order to prevent an outbreak of plague from the 
thousands of dead bodies which were buried under the ruins. 
No one is allowed within the area save with Government per- 
mits. The appalling disaster which has befallen the town and 
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district of Quetta, and the tragic loss of life which has accom- 
panied it, are reminders of the dangers and difficulties 
incurred in countries less fortunately situated than England. 
The loss of valuable British lives is grievous. It is a reminder 
to us all of the sacrifice demanded of those who serve the 
King in distant places. 


A LETTER printed in The Times on June 15 gave a picture of 
the desperate danger and confusion of the night of May 30-31. 


It is headed ‘‘ Quetta—or the Remains, June 1, 
An Eye Witness 1935.” 
Speaks . 


The night before last at about 3 o’clock I was awakened 
by my bed leaping about the floor—as I got out the bricks started 
falling, and I just opened the door on to the veranda and got out 
before most of the ceiling descended. It was slightly alarming as it 
was pitch dark, with a frightful noise of falling things and a thick 
cloud of dust. 

K. and E. were in a room on one side and the family on the other. 
I clambered back over the bricks into my room, and it was a nasty 
moment when I found that the door to their room wouldn’t open. 
Luckily it opened my side, so I scrabbled bricks away and then the 
servants arrived and we just got the door open enough to get through. 
One of the servants had a torch, and H. was standing with the blood 
pouring down her face and all there was to be seen of J. was one arm 
and his head sticking out of a pile of debris. We got them out and all 
the time E. was calling: “Come quick! We are buried.” At this 
moment several of the lads from the mess arrived. I have never been 
so pleased to see anyone in my life—had a bit of a time breaking in to 
get K. and E. out—a cupboard fell and saved them. Heaven knows 
why anyone is alive. Nothing left of our beds, tables, or anything 
except a pile of bricks. I wasn’t even hurt except the odd bruise— 
H. has five stitches in her head, J. a couple of nasty gashes, with slight 
concussion, and K. and E. slightly hurt legs—K. is the only one in 
hospital and he is coming out to-day. I got them off to the hospital 
about 4 o’clock for anti-tetanus treatment. 

By this time about eight minutes’ walk away the whole of Bruce 
Road, where the shops are, was laid flat and blazing, with 70 per cent. 
of the native population dead. At about 5 o’clock I went to see if I 
could cable you, but of course everything was down. Barring the 
Gurkhas and the Staff College end there isn’t a house standing in 
Quetta... . 


We whose houses stand on English soil should gratefully 
remember those who go to face such dangers as these for the 
sake of our country. 
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On June 9 it was announced that an Armistice had been 
declared between Paraguay and Bolivia, who have been at 

war for three years, and this Armistice was 
The Gean Chaco followed by the discussion of peace terms, which 
seem at the time of writing to be on the way to ratification. 
The war commenced three years ago, after many months of 
aggression by Bolivia on her smaller neighbour, but the event 
has shown that the Paraguayans are the more valiant race, 
and that they are better fitted to sustain a long struggle 
than the Bolivians. Starting almost unarmed, save for the 
most primitive weapons, they captured arms and munitions 
of war as they required them from their enemies, who were 
well provided from the first. The dispute was over the 
ownership of the Gran Chaco, a very large and swampy 
country containing oil and quebracho, belonging to Paraguay. 
The boundary had been delimited in 1878 by the award of the 
American President, but the country given to Paraguay had 
never been closely settled or colonized, and the Bolivians, 
greatly desiring Chaco oil and quebracho, together with 
ports on the Paraguayan River, which runs through the 
country of that name, conscious of their superior man-power 
and riches, and confident in their German General, Kundt, 
tried to seize the territory they desired. But the Paraguayans 
are a martial people. Seventy years ago they fought to the 
limit of exhaustion. This time they fought for three years, 
driving their enemies out of the swamps to the Bolivian hills, 
where the Bolivians, in a country they knew, made a stand 
that became too formidable for the Paraguayans to conquer. 
The Chaco war has therefore terminated, Bolivia having 
had enough, and Paraguay being willing to make peace. The 
role of the League of Nations in all this was pitiable, the fact 
being, and it is now generally known, that the League has no 
means of preventing war, or of stopping it. 


Wrru the death of Mr. Justice Avory on June 13 England has 
lost one of her most brilliant and respected Judges, and many 
fitting tributes have been paid to his character 
and ability. But his death was the occasion 
for a remarkable demonstration by the popular 
Press. Within a few hours of his demise rival newspapers 
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were competing for accounts of his life. This, of course, was 
not because of a public demand for details of his legal career 
as such but because, as he happened to have tried many 
famous criminals, his death provided an adequate, if flimsy, 
excuse for rehashing all the old murder-stories of the past 
generation. It would be interesting to know how many times 
these crimes have already been revived in the Sunday papers 
since they were committed and still more interesting to know 
how much more repetition they will bear. But if it is assumed 
that editors know their business and the public really do want 
this sort of thing again and again, this phenomenon prompts 
curious reflections on mass-mentality and the effects of mass- 
education. Most people, though not all would admit it, 
like to read a good murder story or murder trial once. But 
for a grown-up to enjoy the same story hotted-up again and 
again would seem to be as unnatural as a child that likes the 
tepid rice pudding brought up again for tea. On the other 
hand, it may be argued that public memory is so short that 
these morbid recollections of a not-so-distant past have, for 
the average man, all the charm of complete novelty. Probably 
the plain truth is that, in these days of sensational news- 
papers, the supply of the morbid is never equal to the public 
demand and if police and reporters are unable to keep up a 
regular supply of dismembered corpses, packed in cabin-trunks 
in cloak-rooms or left about in suitably “‘ dramatic ”’ places, 
the biographer and historian must be called in to glean the 
fields of crime-history. 


No scientific developments of outstanding importance have 
been reported during the month, but the world test by 
amateur radio transmitters, organised by the 
Radio Society of Great Britain at the beginning 
of June, was of great interest. Sufficient credit 
is rarely given to the amateur for the part he has played in 
developing radio science, especially on the short waves, nor 
is it usually realised how useful radio amateurs might be 
should normal communications be destroyed. With portable 
sets deriving their power from car batteries effective Morse 
communication was established with many different parts of 
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the world, and the whole test was a striking demonstration of 
the development of the art and the skill of the amateur. On 
the other hand, while man’s mastery of certain branches of 
science proceeds apace there are others in which he is almost 
stagnant. Consider, for example, the humble glow-worm, 
which continues to make the illuminating engineers and 
scientists of the whole world look foolish because most of the 
energy represented by our electric light bills is wasted in heat, 
despite recent improvements in lamps. According to a report 
in the Morning Post scientists have discovered how the glow- 
worm does it, and in the Schenectady laboratories of the 
General Electric Company of America they have produced 
cold “‘ firefly light’ by chemical reaction. But the expense of 
the chemicals is such that the cost of “ firefly light’ for an 
ordinary room would be in the neighbourhood of £5 an hour. 
Light without heat, therefore, is still a distant dream, and the 
glow-worm is a useful reminder that we still have something 
to learn from Nature. 


Detaixs of the proposed television service for London, which 
will begin this winter, were announced by the Postmaster- 

General on June 6. Transmissions will be from 

the Alexandra Palace, with vision on about 
6.6 metres and sound on 7.2 metres. Pictures will be provided 
of two different standards of definition by the two big firms 
concerned. It is generally recognised, however, that it will be 
some considerable time before television can approach the 
popularity of broadcasting or reach a wide public in other 
parts of the country. This was not realised at first, and the 
excitement caused by the report of the Television Committee 
did no little harm to the radio industry by checking the sale 
of new sets. But it will be a long while before television sets 
become as cheap as wireless sets, and, apart from this and 
certain technical difficulties in transmission that remain to 
be overcome, it is doubtful whether television will ever have 
the same “entertainment value” as sound broadcasting. 
It is sufficiently difficult for the B.B.C. to maintain many 
hours a day of continuous “ hearable’’ — some would say 
bearable—sound. Interesting vision for x hours a day will 
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be an even greater strain. There are, perhaps, not too many 
broadcast artists who would be improved by being seen as 
well as heard, and unless films are generally used for television 
transmissions, which would lead to complications with the 


cinema industry, the supply of “ sight” is unlikely to equal | 


the demand. Moreover, it is possible that a good television 
face will be rarer than a good microphone voice—while the 
two in combination will be an even greater rarity. Proof 
of this is sometimes afforded by politicians’ speeches on the 
films. Even the most beloved of statesmen, with his face 
painted yellow and his eyebrows touched up, grimacing and 
posturing in front of a talkie-camera, has been known to 
raise a titter from both gallery and stalls, despite the pro- 


fundity of his remarks. However impressive Mugwumpery | 


may be in the flesh or in print, in the celluloid it is usually 
ridiculous. Television may be expected to accentuate this 
problem, and, politics apart, it will apply to other forms of 
entertainment. Thus, while a talk on the Lesser Lepidoptera 
of the Leeward Islands may be an acceptable sonic back- 
ground to knitting, polite conversation, or even a game of 
bridge, if it were accompanied by a disembodied and some- 
what streaky vision of the talented lecturer it might well 
prove unbearable. On the other hand—who knows ?— 
television might be the makings of a Cookery Hour from 
Cardiff, and should the proceedings of Parliament ever be 
televised the death-knell of Mugwumpery might be sounded. 


THE old women of both sexes who have pledged us to the 
policy that Great Britain is only to defend herself, and 
never, however necessary this may be, to 
attack any other country, are probably hardly 
aware of the extent to which a country is 
handicapped when it is committed to a purely defensive 
policy. Why does Germany keep all her neighbours—and 
others—in a twitter? Because everyone knows she would 
not hesitate to attack. Why does she get her way ? Because 
she is fully equipped for war, and because she would not, 
for any argument, delay to fall upon any country she wished 
to spoliate. It is Germany’s readiness and willingness to 
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make war that causes her to get the better, diplomatically, of 
other countries, although they are terribly misguided when 
they thus yield to her brutality. German arms give 
initiative and the strength given by initiative is very great, 
for a prompt and unexpected onslaught is often effective, 
and we all feel this to be so. Only to-day the writer was 
witness to the efficacy of sudden attack. Yesterday a flock 
of 14 goslings, nearly feathered and grown, were temporarily 
housed in a small grassy enclosure that had up to then been 
the exclusive property of seven very young mallards. At 
first the wild duck were terrified of the huge creatures who 
had come to live alongside them, but by this morning they 
had recovered their morale and had decided that they could 
not allow the goslings to approach the flat bath which is 
their bathing and drinking pool. The geese were large and 
blundering, but friendly ; the wild duck were very small 
but very determined. They also understood the value of 
shock tactics. Whenever the goslings tried to drink or bathe 
one wild duck hurled itself at the leading intruder, and not 
only drove it off but pursued it and dragged beakfuls of 
feathers from its flying form. This happened again and 
again, and what decided the issue every time was the violence 
of the onslaught. If the seven very small wild duck had 
awaited attack they would have been beaten by the weight 
of their opponents every time. The writer dedicates this 
true story to those who think that to wait until they have 
lost the power of initiative is the first duty of patriots. 


Two items in this number commemorate a great centenary. 
The Wilberforce of Hacks, by Miss Pamela Hinkson, describes 
the early struggles of Martin, an Irish squire, 
to get animals protected by law, and a letter 
from Mr. E. H. Blakeney also calls attention to 
the fact that the first legislation prohibiting cruelty to animals 
was passed in 1835. Some measure of cruelty still persists, 
but it is greatly reduced by the effect of public opinion, as 
well as by the action of the law. This fact was not mentioned 
during a very interesting debate in the House of Lords on 
May 28 on a Gin Trap Prohibition Bill, which failed to pass 
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its second reading. The object of the Bill was to forbid the 
use of the iron-toothed spring trap, which maims and mangles, 
but does not kill the animals it catches. The Bill was intro- 
duced by Lord Tredegar, who had taken immense pains to 
get up his subject, and whose speech is well worth reading, 
as, indeed, are all those in this non-political debate. He 
made two points: the first that the cruelty of these traps is 
very great, and the second that they encouraged the increase 
of rabbits, which were a growing pest in many places. The 
first point was not denied. The second, although supported 
by considerable evidence, did not convince those noble Lords 
who had not already made up their minds. Among sup- 
porters of the Bill were Lord Charnwood, Lord Moyne, Lord 
O’Hagan, Lord Merthyr, Lord Cobham, Lord Danesfort, 
Lord Rankeillour, Lord Bertie, and many others. But 
against it were some very big guns of the landed interests. 
Lord Ilchester, who moved the rejection of the Bill, was 
supported in the lobby by Lord Bathurst, Lord Salisbury, 
Lord Leconfield, Lord Rosebery, Lord Mount Edgecombe, 
Lord Londonderry, the Duke of Buccleuch, and others, 
Reading the debate, the weight of the argument appears to 
have been on the side of the Bill, and the objections very 
much like those which, a hundred years ago, were made to 
the first legislation for the prevention of cruelty to animals. 
We hope that Lord Tredegar will return to the attack. 


THE ANGLO-GERMAN AGREEMENT 


Every patriotic British citizen must have been shocked, and 
the others concerned startled, at the outcome of the talks 
arranged with Germany on Naval Armaments. We seem to 
be aiding and abetting Germany in a breach of the disarma- 
ment clauses of Versailles without even consulting our Treaty 
partners. It is not surprising that Germany is pleased and 
France suspicious. 

Our sea-power, without which our Empire cannot exist, 
has been whittled away bit by bit for fifteen years. Less 
than four months ago those who love their country rejoiced 
at the issue of a White Paper which indicated that the policy 
of our Government would, in future, be one of care for our 
security. Acknowledgement was made, therein, that an 
increase in our Defences Forces was necessary “ for security, 
and to enable the British Empire to play its full part in 
maintaining the peace of the world.’’ We are now faced with 
an agreement which arbitrarily surrenders that small naval 
protection which was left to us. Surrendered, moreover, 
without consultation with other Powers to whom we are com- 
mitted ; without any approval having been given by the House 
of Commons, and it seems without consulting our Dominions. 
One may well ask what has caused this alteration of procedure 
and sudden reversal of policy ? 

It seems to be a peculiar way to travel along the road 
towards “‘ Collective Security ’ (whatever that elusive term 
may mean) of which we have heard so much. The making of 
a private Pact which will not only weaken our own powers 
of defence, and therefore our influence towards world peace, 
but which will also, comparatively, weaken the defences of 
our continental friends, may be “ Collective Security,” but 
how it is is not clear. Our experiences in the past should 
warn us to be wary of such negotiations. 

Pact or no Pact, Germany is already building up a powerful 
modern fleet, and we may well ask “ Why ” ? 

The ratios now agreed upon ignore both the question of 
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age and of geography. Germany is not dependent on sea- 
borne supplies ; she has not any colonies or overseas posses- 
sions—yet. She does not depend on a navy for defence. 
Our navy, now as always, is required for defence, not offence. 
Germany’s pre-war navy was frankly admitted to be for 
offence, and so it seems will be her future navy. Have we 
already forgotten 1917, when German submarines brought 
us to within an ace of starvation? The Government have 
forgotten this, or prefer to ignore it, if they can formulate an 
agreement with such submarine clauses as we find in this 
Pact, clauses which admit Germany’s right to build submarines 
over the 35 per cent. ratio limit when she requires them, 
provided only that “‘the matter shall be the subject of 
friendly discussion ’’ before the German Government exercises 
that right. Simpler far to waive the trouble and expense of 
this ‘friendly discussion’ which cannot prevent Germany 
“exercising that right.” 

This is not the place to analyse the details of the cate- 
gories, tonnage, etc., contained in the Pact ; it is the principle 
which matters, not the details ; but it is meet that we should 
consider its main clauses and their effect. Germany suggested 
that Great Britain should agree to her navy being 35 per cent. 
of that of the navy of the British Empire, and our Govern- 
ment welcomed the suggestion because a refusal “ would 
have incurred a very grave responsibility.” (First Lord’s 
Broadcast.) The acceptance of this suggestion has certainly 
incurred grave responsibility, because the real aim of our 
Government should be naval security. The British Empire 
exists on sea-power, and without it must perish. The sea is 
our life. The population of these Islands is dependent on 
the safety of the ocean trade routes of the world for 80 per 
cent. of its food, and for all the raw materials which keep 
its factories working. We have valuable possessions and 
Dominions overseas which must be protected. If we are 
to have peace and security we must have a navy which can 
operate in any, and every, ocean. 

It is moonshine to mislead the public by saying Germany’s 
naval strength is limited “for all time ” (First Lord’s Broad- 
cast) to 35 per cent. of that of the British Empire. In the 
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first place, no Government, not even a Dictator, can speak 
with certainty for those who follow ; and, secondly, we have 
it on Hitler’s own authority in his book that no Treaty or 
promise counts for anything except that it makes an oppor- 
tunity to create power by which the Treaty can afterwards 
be disregarded or repudiated. 

Germany’s portion is to be 35 per cent. of the strength of 
the British navy; not, be it noted, of our strength at this 
moment, but of its strength, ‘‘ whether those forces are limited 
by treaty or not.” It is common knowledge that our navy, 
now limited by Treaty, will be only half the strength necessary 
to guard our communications after the Treaties expire at the 
end of 1936, and unless we are to witness the disintegration 
of our Empire it must be considerably increased, and that 
without delay. If we then build to our needs, Germany can 
claim the right to build to her desires, up to the new 35 per 
cent. Not that she would hesitate to do so if she wished, Pact 
or no Pact! His Majesty’s Government regard Germany’s 
proposal “‘ as a contribution of the greatest importance to the 
cause of future naval limitation ” (Sir Samuel Hoare). The 
proposal will certainly be used by many as an argument 
against any suggested increase in our own depleted naval 
defences. If we build, and we must build soon if we are to 
have a navy at all, we encourage Germany to increase ; this 
will necessitate other Continental Powers, who would never 
think of building against Britain, increasing. Where is the 
contribution towards greater limitation? Germany’s new 
navy will, moreover, contain ships with every modern improve- 
ment, while ours will largely consist of over-age or obsolete 
ships. She can begin her building at once, whereas we are 
debarred by Treaty from commencing to replace our battle- 
fleet before 1937. In this race, which is said to be no race, 
Germany will have a start of 18 months, her shipyards will 
be busy while ours are idle. 

Now for a few non-technical details. With our navy 


remaining at its present woefully depleted numbers, numbers 


which have brought us to the “ edge of risk” (Sir J. Simon), 
our Government welcomes a German navy which might include 
18 “ pocket” battleships ; nine new cruisers of 9,000 tons, 
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in addition to her seven existing cruisers; from 30 to 50 
destroyers, depending on the size selected; and 100 sub- 
marines of the type she is now building, which are suitable for 
service in the narrow seas. Omitting aircraft carriers and 
auxiliaries, our active service Home Fleet, at full strength, 
consists of four battleships, none of which have sufficient 
speed to overtake a German “ pocket’ battleship; three 
battle-cruisers, which are, incidentally, being transferred to 
the Mediterranean ; five cruisers, none of which are strong 
enough to fight a German “ pocket ’’ battleship ; 27 destroyers. 
Moreover, some of these ships have not a full comple- 
ment of properly trained men. Ships in Reserve are not taken 
into account, because the few there are would add little to the 
strength of the fleet owing to the lack of trained men available. 

Our Government may claim the right, without consulting 
the people, to surrender the control of the North Sea to 
Germany ; but it must be remembered that this surrender 
will also give Germany complete control of the Baltic Sea. 
Unless the Powers which border on that sea make a large 
increase in their naval forces, Germany could dictate to them 
what terms she wished. 

How does the Government propose to guard the seas 
surrounding our coasts, or our trade in the narrow seas ? 
There is only one way which appears possible; that is to 
concentrate the whole of the naval forces of the Empire in 
Home waters and leave our trade routes—our vital arteries— 
our overseas possessions and the Mediterranean, unprotected. 
If the public is prepared to commit suicide in this way, well 
and good; if not, let it up and speak with no uncertain 
voice. 


J. E. T. HARPER. 
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FRANCE, 
ITALY, GERMANY AND OURSELVES 


It is more dangerous to have false friends than no friends. 
(Private letter from a Frenchman, dated June 19, 1935.) 


THe First Lord of the Admiralty, Sir Bolton Eyres Monsell, 
told us on the wireless on June 19 that directly Herr Hitler 
made the suggestion that the Germans would agree to restrict 
themselves to 35 per cent. of the British Empire Navy, all 


‘sections included, the Government to which he belonged 


felt that this was a great opportunity. Admiral Harper 
has let us know, in another part of this Review, exactly 
what this opportunity means to Britain, to the Dominions, 
and to the dependent Empire. We either lose command of 
the narrow seas, or we altogether cease to be able to protect 
our Empire. It is impossible for anyone, not a Cabinet 
Minister, to be able to conceive of any reason for this act 
of suicide on our part. 

We do not know what pressure Herr Hitler’s Government 
was able to put upon British Ministers. His armaments 
have reached a stage when he can use threats, and he may 
have done this, but whatever was the motive for agreeing 
to the German proposals, whether pusillanimity, ignor- 
ance, or merely the busy-body desire to be just “ doing 
something,” that caused the British Government to make 
this agreement, there can be no reason at all for our 
failure to consult the other European naval powers before 
we let them in for a large increase in the German navy, 
& navy which, according to the Treaty of Versailles, has no 
tight to exist. What was in the minds of British Ministers 
when they, without reference to France or Italy, with whom 
they were in close touch only two months ago, concluded, in 
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such tremendous haste, an arrangement which affects those 
countries almost as much as ourselves? Did they imagine 
that, after going behind the backs of our friends to our— 
and their—adversary, they could then say to the French 
and Italians, ‘‘ Please protect the Mediterranean and the 
Atlantic routes, we shall withdraw our fleets to Home 
waters,” and what answer do they expect to get to such a 
proposal ? 

There are British Ambassadors in Paris and Rome 
and French and Italian Ambassadors in London, there 
are also telephones between London and Paris, and _ be- 
tween London and Rome. Why have we not consulted 
with France? Or with Rome? The terrible sentence at 
the head of this article was received in a private letter 
from a French friend who has always been a great 
advocate of the Hntente Cordiale. The writer says: “‘ Are 
we taken for fools, or for cowards? You break a 
treaty in our very teeth and enable the Germans to achieve 
naval superiority over France. This is an act without 
parallel in recent years...” These are hard words for us 
to hear, but they are, alas, true. They are written by a 
friend of England. They voice the almost universal cry, 
which has gone up from France, of perfide albion ! 

An Italian friend, who is a warm advocate of Anglo- 
Italian friendship, writes that British Ministers seem anxious 
to convince Italy that she had better abandon all thought 
of any arrangement with England. ‘“ Do you want us 
to have an anti-British understanding with Germany ?” 
he cries. 

Thus the first fruits of the Anglo-German Agreement are 
to range our friends in France and Italy definitely on the 
side of those in both countries, and there are plenty such, 
who are not friendly to this country. And how about the 
persecuted Germans and the persecuted churches in that 
country ? These were not our friends in the great struggle, 


she 


she 
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very much the reverse, but since the advent of Hitler savagery 
we have shown them a tepid sympathy. A German protestant 
writes : “ The British, by their Naval Agreement, have given 
a great new strength to the Nazi regime, for this document, 
and your Minister’s signature to it, are a triumph for 
Hitlerism, and have convinced the world that England can 
have no moral sense. You have helped to fasten the yoke of 
persecution on our people. God forgive you.” 

It is terrible to read such letters; it would be more 
terrible if we thought that those who made the Naval Agree- 
ment of June 18, 1935, represented the true mind of this 
country. 

But, if the nation at large is not to deserve these bitter 
reproaches and if Britain is not to go down to history as 
a shirker of duty at home and a double dealer and an 
abettor of tyranny abroad, something has got to be done 
at once. We can only clear our reputation by instantly 
disassociating ourselves from this Agreement and those who 
have made it. 


V. MILNER. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S 
CARDS 


HOUSE OF 


“Tt is enough to say, that the recuperative efforts of the Federal 
Government must be made in a manner consistent with the authority 
granted by the Constitution.” 

[Chief Justice Hughes, declaring the National Recovery 
Act illegal by the U.S. Supreme Court’s unanimous 
decision. ] 


So was the trump card of the New Deal destroyed—and with 
it eleven more lesser cards—over a coop-full of chickens sold 
by four Jews—the Schechter brothers in Brooklyn! The 
“* 'N.R.A.”’ was the base of that flimsy Tower of Babel. Upon 
it alone £18,000,000 had been spent to “ regulate”? by 557 
codes all the trade and industry of a vast continent of many 
climes and races, which is more than forty times Great 
Britain’s area. The “ A.A.A.” (for agriculture) passes next 
into the impassive purview of these nine grave black-robed 
interpreters of the sacred Constitution of 1789. 

And it is as good as doomed, with more cards to follow 
its hopeless fall. Altogether, the New Deal had eighty-one 
** alphabetical” features, ranging from dole relief (“ F.E.R.A.”’) 
on a large scale, to finance, farming, and hydro-electric power. 
From first to last, a docile Congress has found for Presidential 
plunges on the “‘ Untrodden Path” the stupendous sum of 
$25,000,000,000. Its latest act was to give him a further 
$5,000,000,000 to spend as he pleased in the current fiscal 
year: this would take the astutest of all tacticians to the 
1936 election. 

But—said the Supreme Court (which next meets in its 
new £2,000,000 Greek marble palace), there is such a thing as 
‘“‘ unconstitutional delegation (to the Executive) of the 
legislative power.” Mr. Roosevelt was aghast at a stroke so 
unexpected and far-reaching. He could get no stay or com- 
fort from the confused host of quack-salvers and theorists 
he had gathered about him as a Brain-Trust. But he could 
and did vent his bitterness to the “ newshawks”’ whom Pat 
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McKenna, the White House usher, herds into the Executive 
office on Wednesday and Friday afternoons, locking the door 
when the last reporter is jammed in—perhaps a mob of two 
hundred in all—for a back-slapping, ‘“ Jim-and-Bill ’-ing 
session of incredible levity. I have never seen these mass- 
catechizings of the President described as they really are. 

To “the boys” he unburdened himself over the old, old 
tussle of the Sovereign States v. the Federal Government. 
These forty-eight “little Empires ”’—the President vowed— 
must somehow be forced into nationhood. He hinted at an 
appeal to the people, such as the forceful Theodore, his 
cousin, suggested long ago when he also was stonewalled by 
a system of governance which grew more and more discordant 
as the Federation spread out to the Pacific. In early Victorian 
days—as we so often forget—the Union broke up altogether. 
Eleven of the “ little Empires ” said good-bye to Washington 
over a slave-system which suited them, but which the rest 
abhorred. That cleavage between North and South survived 
even four years of ferocious civil war. There are still “ slaves”’ 
to-day—the abject share-croppers of the Cotton-Belt. And 
what social or political nexus now exists between the Grain- 
States of the Mid-West and the Silver-States of the Rocky 
Mountains ? It is from these last, by the way, that pressure 
was brought upon the slap-dash New Dealer in Washington ; 
so that China’s dollar was fast deflated, and international 
trade with her seriously hampered. Hence the hurry-call for 
Sir Frederick Leith-Ross’s mission of steerage to the worried 
yuans of Nanking, which our F.O. has recently announced. 
Moreover, Mexico’s currency was utterly demoralised. The 
Texan wag, by the way, notes this white-metal move, and 
he puts it neatly to the Washington Chancellor: “‘ At the 
price our Treasury offers, it’s a wonder England didn’t sell 
her Silver Jubilee to Henry Morgenthau !”’ 

What will Mr. Roosevelt do, now that his New Deal 
topples over, assailed on every side and with more than 
half of his term expired? Many other test-cases await 
the Supreme Court’s decision. His cheery “fireside chats”’ 
on the radio to 50,000,000 voters are swamped by Father 
Coughlin’s invisible ‘‘ Voice” in Detroit—an hysterical 
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priest who found sudden power and money as an Utopian 
firebrand “on the air.” Then the House of Representatives, 
rebuked for laxity by the Supreme Court in the Gold Clause 
decision, are no longer pliant to their Dictator’s “‘ emergency ” 
demands. And in the Senate graver men than Huey Long, the 
Louisiana buffoon, now condemn the New Deal root and 
branch as a flash in the political pan that is gone. To the 
Chicago Bar Association, Senator Thomas Schall, of Minne- 
sota, predicted the passing of Roosevelt in next year’s election: 
“You may drink to him, you may drink with him. But 
you'll have to be pretty drunk yourselves before you vote 
for F.D.R. in 1936!” 

This growing rout gives the Republicans—or Conservatives 
as we should call them—a chance to haul America out of 
F.D.R.’s_ self-styled ‘“‘ Untrodden Path” into which he 
dragged it so gaily in the panic days of March, 1933, with the 
Brain-Trust at his heels, all primed with their own clashing 
nostrums and plans. At the June Convention, held in Abe 
Lincoln’s town (Springfield, Ill.), the Republicans arraigned 
the New Dealer in drastic terms : 


“He has indulged in the most profligate waste of the people’s 
savings ever seen in history. He has debased our currency.” (Sir 
Josiah Stamp wonders whether the drugged Dollar is to “‘ get another 
‘shot in the arm’?)” “His enormous Bureaucracy cripples our 
business. He has destroyed our food” (an allusion to the A.A.A.’s 
order to plough in the crops wholesale, and kill off cattle). ‘‘ He seeks 
to weld all our banks into a political agency. And he has reduced the 
Congress to a group of time-servers who grant him huge sums of money, 
which he uses to coerce the members into voting away powers 
which the Constitution reserved to Congress and the States, and the 
People.” 


These things are glaring in a New Deal devoid of any vestige 
of sound statesmanship. And the party who thus arraign 
them comprise by far the ablest men in the United States. 
One count I would add to their just indictment. It is this: 
Mr. Roosevelt is lavishing billions of dollars to harness giant 
rivers—from the Tennessee and Colorado to the Columbia in 
the far North-West—for new hydro-electric plants. But once 
generated, how is this formidable horse-power to be used 
without displacing yet more of America’s man-power, and 
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adding still other millions of the workless to the 22,000,000 
persons already on public relief ? 

In the long “alphabet ”’ of Roosevelt Bureaucracy we 
find P.W.A. (Public Works) given £720,000,000 to spend. 
But the New Deal has been all spending : even the President’s 
famous smile clouded off into a “‘ peeve”’ when the French 
adage was brought home to him alarmingly—l’apétit vient 
en mangeant ! 

The “ War Veterans ”’ pressed him for their £440,000,000. 
Bankrupt states and cities took up the “ Me, too!” cry. 
Four thousand farmers marched on Washington to protect 
their rain of cheques. Labour leaders, like William Green, 
of the American Federation (“‘ My dear Bill,” of suasive White 
House letters), and dour John Lewis, of the Mineworkers— 
hinted at “nation-wide”’ strikes, unless the full pay and 
fewer hours they enjoyed in Mr. Roosevelt’s House of Cards 
were maintained. 

Clearly, this reckless and mindless orgie could not continue. 
In its joyous heyday, when dollars were steam-shovelled over 
three million square miles of a continent, Mr. Roosevelt was 
looked upon as a titan by our editors. His New Deal (they 
opined) would be “closely watched’’ by the statesmen of 
duller lands ; for haply his faith and genius might show a way 
to move mountains from their own socio-political path ! 

But none watched more closely the swaying vagaries of 
that precarious House of Cards than did the Nine Final 
Arbiters of the U.S. Constitution. They now find its ground 
floor “illegal”?! The upper storeys of the proud structure 
will be judged in turn at the behest of aggrieved parties. 
And at length the whole hopeful pack must inevitably tumble 
into the baffled hand of the most skilful poker-player in all 
America : that is the one title which social friends and political 
foes alike concede to Franklin Roosevelt—especially since a 
single letter from him broke up in bewilderment the World 
Economic Conference of over sixty nations in 1933. 

As usual, he sits still until the dust and fog clear off, and 
he sees his way to make another move. Can he now secure 
a saving Amendment—yet another patch to be added to the 
twenty-one which already stretch the rigid Constitution that 
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has now blanketed him? If so, Mr. Roosevelt could outflank 
even the Supreme Court. But it is the people who initiate 
these Amendments : a mercurial, incalculable people of many 
racial stocks. They craved for Prohibition—and got it by 
the Eighteenth Amendment. And then they cursed it... 
“‘ Water is fine ’—said the speak-easy placard— af taken in 
the proper SPIRIT!” Even in those earlier lawless days, 
the people never knew that their own President and his wife 
(Mr. and Mrs. Warren Harding) ran a gay cocktail and highball 
bar in the White House itself ! 

Prohibition’s twelve lurid years cost America 
£7,000,000,000. Then the Twenty-First Amendment wiped it 
out as though it had never been at all! No President, not 
even a Roosevelt, can foretell the emotional tides that sway 
these people. Wilson was certain they favoured his League 
of Nations. At one time they did. Suddenly they turned 
against it; and the fight to convert them again cost that 
luckless man his life. So goes the see-saw—or the “ teeter- 
board,” as they call it in an idiom that differs widely from 
our own. The native historian reads America’s entire record 
as a series of depressions and booms. And he defines them 
both : “ A depression finds us down the hole without a ladder; 
the boom sees us up in the air without wings!” To this 
immense land, in short, one can fitly apply Luther’s words 
on his Germany : “ She is like a brave and gallant horse that 
hath provender the fill, but wanteth a good rider!” 

Roosevelt has had a violent fall, and more shocks are in 
store for him. Can he regain his seat and get full control! 
I doubt it. The magic of his touch is gone; and unless 
““money talks”? loud enough to drown the clamour of his 
enemies, he will drop into Herbert Hoover’s peach-growing 
obscurity next year. For the Constitution is an inviolate 
fetish : any change in it is a complex affair—especially when 
it involves what President Madison, its original drafter, 
called “ the residual and inviolable sovereignty of the States.” 

That was the case with the Eleventh Amendment, which 
took nearly four years to put through. The Child Labour 
Amendment—which our editors mistakenly suppose to be 
complete—is only just past the half-way mark of thirty-six 
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States. Yet it has seen nine and a half years of tenacious 
battling between “empires” of widely disparate social and 
industrial interests. So what chance has Mr. Roosevelt of 
the supreme dictator’s seat, without which his economic 
revolution is impossible ? 

Meanwhile, the world’s widest, loosest, and most extrava- 
gant polity—one whose colossal waste and graft not even 
James Bryce could deny—zig-zags on anyhow, as that of a 
continent of all Europe’s size, endeavouring to function as a 
true nation. A recent report of the Commission of Enquiry 
on Public Service shows this fact in staggering figures. In 
Federal employ alone, it seems, are nearly one million bureau- 
crats. To these must be added the personnel of no fewer than 
175,000 other units of government in the United States— 
Federal, State, County, and Municipal. Here is an awesome 
army of 3,250,000 more salary-drawers who cost $4,500,000,000 
a year ! 

The man does not live who could handle so monstrous a 
political hydra as a single unit. Sooner or later it must split 
up into its eight natural sections: indeed, such a revolution is 
already proposed by the far-seeing Americans. Then we might 
see a change of heart in a still ‘‘ United States,” with isolation 
gone, and sane co-operation in all ways with the Old World 
an effective fact. 

Then also we might even see statesmen arise, instead of self- 
seeking amateurs. When he was in America recently, some- 
body remarked to the Dean of Durham: “ It is sad to see a 
gentleman become a politician!’’ In that naif sigh lies the 
secret of the whole Alsatian scene, which neither our press 
nor our people—thanks to their own non-knowledge—have 
ever yet been able to make head or tail of. 


THE IRISHMAN. 


THE HITLERITE STATE 


In England we have difficulty in understanding how a 
highly-educated, order-loving people like the Germans— 
among whom lived the conception of civic liberty—came to 
submit to the tyranny of a single party. The problem 
is complicated by the fact that the new State organism, the 
“Third Reich,” rests upon a racial theory which is 
scientifically untenable. 

The explanation which is readiest to hand, and true up 
to a point, is that the Germans have throughout their history 
shown a conspicuous lack of political insight. Bismarck, 
who united them under the egis of the Hohenzollern Empire 
and understood them better than anyone else ever has, 
scouted the idea of the Reichstag being a truly representative 
assembly seeing that at all material times it was composed 
of some twenty to twenty-eight parties which lent them- 
selves to one continuous system of political barter—a Navy 
Bill being passed in return for the re-admission of the Jesuits, 
or an increase in the import duty on foreign meat as a thank- 
offering for increased Army estimates. It was what the 
Germans themselves stigmatised as the ‘“‘ Kuhhandel- 
politik.” 

The only chance of a system being evolved on parlia- 
mentary lines arose when the dismissed and disgruntled 
Bismarck contemplated being elected into the Reichstag and 
heading an opposition. But the outcry against this form 
of “treason” was so great that even he drew back. Since 
then, under the Empire as under the Republic, no statesman 
who was driven from power has ever come back! As a 
result, one and all—even Hohenloéhe—clung to office with 
their last strength; as a result, the political experience a 
chancellor might have gained was irretrievably lost to the 
nation. 

It is significant that the man who came nearest to 
breaking the rule was Prince Biilow—the protagonist of the 
Neo-Machiavelism which spoke to him out of Bismarck’s 
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pages and was to sap at its roots the political probity of the 
people. From now on, German diplomacy, good or bad, 
served the sole purpose of masking Germany’s aims. No 
other conception of the uses of international dealings survived. 

This is not the place to discuss the vexed question of war- 
guilt. Nevertheless, two considerations are relevant : 

In the first place, the war of 1914-1918 must be taken in 
conjunction with the three Prussian (or Prusso-German) 
wars which preceded it, viz., that against Denmark in 1864, 
that against Austria in 1866 and that against France in 1870. 
The question as to who was the aggressor could not be inter- 
nationally raised before 1918, because not till then did 
Germany suffer defeat. It is to say the least disconcerting 
to gather from a casual remark in his Memoirs that so firm- 
minded and so liberal a man as Prince Max of Baden—who 
was no time server and dared be in opposition to the Emperor 
in the heyday of his rule—accepts the German official version 
of the genesis of the war of 1870-71 as though it were not so 
much as open to query ! 

In the second place, there is something which runs like a 
red streak through all German documents, multitudinous 
though they are, and that is an absolute obsession of war. 
We are not thinking of a war-party, for such existed every- 
where—on a diminutive scale even in England—nor of a 
land-locked State which is so weak as to live in dread of 
invasion. We have before us evidence of a never-ceasing pre- 
occupation of war such as did not exist anywhere outside 
the confines of the Hohenzollern Empire. 

For this purpose we need not contemplate the figure of 
the ageing Bismarck haunted by the nightmare of hostile 
coalitions, or recall the fears of his Emperor, King and 
Master, William I, who with his last breath warned his 
successors not to cross swords with Russia. We can afford 
to probe lower, among people of lesser rank, of lesser in- 
telligence—in touch with affairs of State, yet themselves of a 
humbler category—politically and intellectually. A volume 
of Memoirs, typical of that kind of man, is left behind by 
Valentini. All we need do is to study his “ asides” on the 
occasion of an official visit to Gibraltar. He is full of praise 
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of the English until the sight of a German liner out at sea 
suffices to conjure up the all-pervading mania of a Germany 
envied by the whole world, a prey to all the world, with or 
without the luxury of a formal declaration of war. If that 
is all a man could sense, who belonged to the Emperor’s 
entourage, one is tempted to think that, for all the good 
foreign travel did to his mind, he might as well have stayed 
at home and got over his fit of the blues behind an earthen- 
ware jug of Munich beer. But this is only another way of 
saying that what really matters is the mentality of a nation, 
and this in turn is the product of its political education. 

We are thus spared the trouble of analysing certain 
widely-believed political legends, among others that of the 
superhumanly cunning King of England, Edward VII., who 
encircled the worthy descendants of the excellent and never- 
enough-to-be praised Goths with a ring of enemies, so that 
they had to try and cut their way out in self-defence. 

The evil can be traced to its source. Prussia, which 
dominated both the Empire and the Republic, represented 
two-thirds of the whole in point of territory, population and 
wealth; it had grown North, West and South, through 
acquisition of German lands. In Prussia liberalism was 
always an exotic growth. So true is this that even the 
most liberal of Prussian men of letters and of affairs idolised 
the State too much to care for individual liberty—at any 
rate by comparison with the German South. A constitution, 
said Treitschke, could not be the people’s handicraft, but 
only the free gift of the Crown. In the wake of such teaching 
the Prussians preferred good government to self-government 
and their State became the prototype of efficient bureaucratic 
governance. 

Thus we have the principle of the all-powerful State a 
tradition in Prussia which Hitler logically extended over 
the whole of his “‘ Third Reich.” It is a process of levelling 
internal frontiers and autonomous administrations and, since 
these reposed upon the monarchist principle, it is only logical 
that he brings back none of the dispossessed dynasties. 
He is aided and abetted by the obloquy which overwhelmed 
the most important among them, the House of Hohenzollern, 
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and by the short-sighted servility of certain of its members to 
his person. For centuries the monarch upon the throne of 
Prussia, his army and his civil servants, were the only bond 
of unity ; to-day Hitler has seized the reins of government, 
his masterful rhetoric (an art little known in Germany) has 
beguiled the people and he is the dominating personality. 
Germany was the first “‘ Kulturstaat ”’ in the world and still is. 
By that is meant that there are more people in Germany 
who are well-educated than anywhere else. The governance of 
the State is not entrusted to intelligent amateurs as it is in 
England, who rise out of the House of Commons and gain 
political experience as they alternate in high office. There are 
in Germany more people who know Latin and Greek, foreign 
languages, algebra and geometry, and the rudiments of 
physics, than in other European countries. 

Nevertheless, of Western-European “ Civilisation ’’ there 
is no trace, save in the highest ranks of the old aristocracy— 
now relegated to the background. There is a horizontal 
cleavage between the classes—not in text-book knowledge, 
but in manners, in outlook, in the standard of living, in 
worldly and political flair—such as does not exist to anything 
like the same extent in France and in England. 

Three great Germans of modern history (unpalatable 
though this is to German ears), Charles V, Frederick the Great 
and Goethe, seriously considered writing in French rather than 
in German and continued welded to French thought, literature 
and manners. The same, needless to say, does not apply to 
the common herd, which ordinarily has not the genius to 
tise above its surroundings nor is given the outward stimulus. 
Indeed, so narrow is the conception of political life that in 
Berlin there is not a single statue erected to a South-German. 

Hitler, to prevail, is bound to be and to remain a dictator, 
since he dare not recall the monarchs and their traditions 
lest his all-powerful totalitarian state be again threatened. 
Here again he is logical. However, it so happens that all 
absolutist forms of governance which were carried on in this 
old Europe of ours—West of the Vistula—for any length of 
time, whether by Roman Emperors or by Holy Roman 
Emperors of the German nation, or by the early Valois and 
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the later Bourbons, whether by aristocratic oligarchies as in 
Venice or by bourgeois oligarchies as in the Netherlands, 
whether by a Lord-Protector as in England* or a self-styled 
dictator as in the Europe of our own day—it so happens 
that one and all were wrecked on the rocks of finance or are 
about to meet this fate. 

In limiting this argument to Europe west of the Vistula 
we do not mean to imply that the axioms of history are 
bounded by that river. On the contrary, the same applies 


to the autocratic Romanovs and to the vivisectors of the , 


body politic who are their successors. Only, by the confines 
of Asia, in the vast No-man’s-land which is Russia, the mills 
of time grind more slowly. On the vast undulating plain 
between the Niemen and the Urals distances are greater than 
in Europe west of the Vistula, transportation is scarce and the 
diffusion of knowledge far less extensive. 

The truth is that the rdle of saviour of the State, which 
is a dictator’s part, is hard to play over a term of years. 
Personality tells, if it has true statesmanship behind it. So 
does cruelty, if it is feasible to shoot enough enemies which 
in a European country is none too easy. Popularity, clearly, 
is ephemeral. A dictator lives (even in Ireland) on the 
strength of his promises to his people. If these remain 
unfulfilled, he cannot, like a political party, go out of office 
and snap his fingers at his credulous victims. The ideas he 
has propounded, the State-organism he has set up, his own 
political future, if not his very life, are at stake. Moreover, 
the absolutist, monarch or dictator, must maintain his 
authority unchallenged, and to bring schemes to fruition, 
which are imposed upon the people by his will, he may often 
have to interfere with their private affairs. Of Cromwell it 
is remembered that he stooped to abolish Christmas and the 
mistletoe, of Mussolini that he devised fresh uses for castor- 
oil, of Lenin and Stalin that they abolished capital and its 
minions—the experts—only to stave off collapse by and with 
the help of the much despised capitalist States, their neigh- 


* Oliver Cromwell is only an apparent and not a real exception to this 
rule. He died just before the financial position of the Commonwealth 
became catastrophic. 
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bours. Lastly, of Hitler we may record that he had to 
interfere with so paltry a matter as the form of greeting to 
be adopted between men ! 

To satisfy the people, unemployment and poverty had to 
be attacked by systematic encouragement of the home trade. 
As a result the export trade is hindered by so many regula- 
tions that it languishes from inanition, which is serious for a 
country like Germany so largely dependent upon the import 
of raw materials. This kind of procedure opens the door to 
foolish legislation since the Government dare not allow either 
an individual or a public company to make an inordinately 
large profit out of the artificially stimulated home trade. 
Hence the attempt to make companies surrender profits in 
excess of six per cent. which, needless to say, is evaded by 
watering the share capital. The endeavour to deprive either 
the individual or a public company of the reward of their 
labour can only have the usual deleterious effect of sapping 
energy and discourages capital being put back into the 
business which it is intended to sustain. 

Thus the economic structure is impaired and the financial 
resources, upon which the Government is in the end dependent, 
diminish. How many different kinds of ‘‘ Marks ” are issued 
and how many decrees are poured out by the State printing 
press, does not in the long run affect the issue. Pour bien 
gouverner, il faut peu gouverner. Nature will have her way ; 
Nature has a nasty habit of coming out on top. 

The eventually unavoidable financial cataclysm con- 
stitutes the Ides of March of the Third Reich. What will 
Hitler do on this day of reckoning ? 

What of the inevitable reaction which must follow when 
this modern Goth will have to go or is overthrown by a 
delusioned people. Germany quo vadis ? 


W. L. BLENNERHASSETT. 


MIGRATION WITHIN THE EMPIRE 


Axsout twenty-five years ago the United States, having 
proposed a trade reciprocity pact to be made between the 
United States and Canada, an election was held in the 
Dominion, and the main issue was “ The Reciprocity Pact.” 
The supporters of the pact were overwhelmingly defeated. 
Britain was glad and the United States was disappointed, 
for the pact, had it been adopted, would have benefited the 
United States commercially to the detriment of British 
commerce. The impression gained from the result of this 
election was that, although Canada stood to gain by the 
proposed arrangement, it was rejected through reasons of 
loyalty to Britain. 

Examining this incident in the light of the gradual awaken- 
ing here to the possibilities of inter-Empire trade, and bearing 
in mind the wonderful efforts of Canada during the war, 
Canada’s loyalty to the Empire is seen to be outstanding. 
This being so, it is hard to understand the attitude of laisser- 
faire adopted by the British Government to the question of 
emigration. 

Trade returns between Britain and Canada showed a 
considerable improvement, subsequent to the Ottawa Agree- 
ment—a form of reciprocity, but what better form of reci- 
procity could there be than the migration of 1,000,000 people 
from Britain to Canada ? 

Canada needs British population, able to assume Canadian 
citizenship, able during the period of initiation to support 
themselves. She has the land and resources; Britain has 
the men and money. Why not reciprocate? At present 
more foreigners than British are entering Canada, whereas 
all the entrants should be British—Britain must invest in 
her people. This would be a better form of investment than 
the lending of £200,000,000 to foreign countries since the 
war, much of it doubtful speculation and much of it lost. 

Politically, British ideals, which Canadians espouse, are 
not helped by foreigners. It says much for Canadians that 
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they are loyal when it is considered how near they are to a 
great and friendly nation like the United States, which is 
our rival in business, and more closely aligned than we are 
with Canadian conditions owing to her geographical situation. 

In Britain to-day there are hundreds of thousands of 
men, educated, virile, healthy, who would be an asset to any 
State, yet eating their hearts out in impotence. Can it be 
imagined that an industrial concern would keep such an 
asset out of its rightful sphere at great expense, when it could 
be employed? It is reasonable to suppose that a private 
industrial concern, being in a position to place these men 
where they should be, would do so. Being a private industrial 
concern, composed of business men, they could be relied on 
to take steps to place their assets. 

It will be remembered that the Empire Development 
and Settlement Research Committee, which has been studying 
the whole question of migration, recently published their 
report, in which proposals were outlined for organized Empire 
development and settlement. Briefly, the Committee’s plan 
is that parts of the Empire, hitherto undeveloped, should be 
opened up, under the direction of an organization such as a 
chartered company. This company would have State backing 
in the matter of credit after the manner of the Trades Facilities 
Act, the Government being asked to guarantee, over a period 
of, say, 20 years, the interest on a loan, the liability of which, 
should it ever be incurred, is not to exceed the annual migration 
grant of £3,000,000 already provided for, with the approval 
of all parties, under the Empire Settlement Act. 

The company would select its migrants with care, give 
them a preliminary training in Great Britain, and then 
transport them in groups overseas, where preparations for 
their arrival would have been made, and where they would 
engage in mixed farming. Until their holdings come to full 
productivity, the settlers could not do more than provide 
subsistence for themselves and families, and would not add, 
therefore, to the present world glut. The fears of those who 
are opposed to migration that world primary products would 
be noticeably increased are therefore groundless. In any 
case, the Committee takes the long view and is convinced 
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that the prices of primary products, having begun to rise 
already, will undoubtedly return to normal, and that in any 
case the creation of newly developed areas will provide a 
corresponding increase in the demand for all forms of goods 
and products. 

While not under-estimating the results achieved by the 
present Government in other directions, it seems fair to say 
that they have nibbled in a very nervous way at this great 
question of migration. Kingsley Fairbridge, to whom all 
praise is due for the founding of the Fairbridge Farms School 
in Australia, wrote : 

“T saw great colleges (not workhouses) springing up in every 
man-hungry corner of the Empire. I saw little children shedding the 
bondage of bitter circumstance and stretching their legs and minds 
amid the thousand interests of the farm. I saw waste turned to 
Providence, the waste of unwanted humanity converted to the hus- 
bandry of unpeopled acres.” 

This was his vision, now becoming in a small way a reality 
and spreading to other Dominions. This one man’s efforts 
are a reflection on any Government which refuses to realise 
the importance of migration. 

The Inter-Departmental Committee on Migration Policy, 
after a year and a half, have issued a report, and admit its 
apparent negation, but ask its readers to study it and dispel 
the negation. The report tells us what we knew before the 
members of the Committee collected the data. It is a striking 
contribution to a great and pressing national need. If the 
Government will give help to those that deserve it, in the 
form of migration, those people will reciprocate by working 
for their own salvation. Britain will benefit, the Dominions 
will benefit, and the people will benefit. 

This is the hour for great efforts, and if the Government 
cannot support the full proposals of the Empire Development 
and Settlement Research Committee surely they could indi- 
cate that they are prepared to give facilities and grant credit 
to those who are prepared to try out an organized plan, 
even if it has to be on less ambitious lines. 

ROBERT W. Cousins. 
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Nkosi, sikelel’ i Afrika 
Malupakam’ upondo lwayo ; 
Yizva imitandazo yetu 
Usisikelele. 


[Lord Bless Africa 

May her power be exalted ; 
Hear our prayers and 
Bless us.] 


On a winter night at Fort Hare Native College I sat beside a 
log fire with the Bursar and heard the students in the hostel 
close by singing their national anthem—*“ Lord bless Africa.” 
This University of the Bantu is now preparing for the greatest 
expansion of native education Africa has seen since the 
opening of Lovedale nearly a hundred years ago. 

Fort Hare Native College stands within the lines of the 
old border fort at Alice, close to Lovedale, on land gifted by 
Lovedale, but otherwise separate from the famous mission. 
Not so long ago Fort Hare was a wind-swept and desolate 
place, but a stronghold against Sandile’s hordes. The broken 
walls of the old fort now surround a beautiful rock garden. 
From here you can see the Stewart Hall tuition block, with its 
white walls and large windows ; the Christian Union with its 
handsome central tower, the whole building a gift from 
American and Canadian Student Christian Associations ; the 
dining hall and the three hostels. Smart and new the College 
is—it was opened in 1916—and the students live comfortably 
but not luxuriously. A fee of £30 a year covers all tuition, 
board and lodging. 

Many South Africans feel doubtful, as I once did, about 
the wisdom of training more natives for the professions of 
medicine and law, as teachers and scientists, ministers of 
religion, secretaries and clerks. Even Lovedale School has 
been criticized in the past as a place where the native learns 
something which may enable him to compete with the white 
man. If that criticism were true, it would apply a hundred 
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times more forcibly to Fort Hare, where natives every year 
are gaining knowledge and degrees which I for one do not 
possess. Yet the white men who are assisting by every means 
in their power this advance of the Bantu race did not appear 
to me as enemies of white civilization in South Africa. The 
moderation of their views cuts the ground from beneath the 
feet of the extremist. There is nothing hysterical in their 
feeling for the pagan millions to whom so many of us give so 
little thought. They welcome the most direct and penetrating 
questions about the social experiment now simmering in the 
laboratory of Fort Hare. 

One surprising, accomplished fact stares the visitor in the 
face—the co-operation between men and women of different 
religions in the work of the College. There are Anglican, 
Presbyterian and Methodist hostels at Fort Hare ; wardens and 
staffs are all united in their sense of responsibility towards the 
backward races. In this respect Fort Hare sets an example 
to the missions of the world. Fusion in the mission field is an 
infinitely more difficult task than any political fusion. 
Attempts have been made in Africa and other countries ever 
since modern missionary effort began after the Napoleonic 
wars a century ago ; attempts to benefit a common cause by 
common sense. Fort Hare is the greatest and almost the 
only example in Africa of the triumph of an ideal over 
theological technicalities. If the Protestant churches decide 
one day to present the bewildered native with one simple 
faith, I think the influence of Fort Hare will be seen in the 
achievement. 

‘* We are like men standing on unexplored veld,” one of the 
tutors said tome. “ We are excited, because in the ordinary 
course of our work we have kicked up a few diamonds. What 
lies beneath the surface ? It is rich, beyond doubt, and we 
must discover what is there.” 

The white leaders of native education have been greatly 
encouraged recently by the intense interest shown by South 
African students in the work at Fort Hare. The change in 
sentiment has been almost sensational. White students of 
Dutch descent as well as English have sat down to meals (at 
their own request) with native students in the Fort Hare 
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dining hall. These young men who departed spontaneously 
from Boer tradition came from Wellington and Stellenbosch, 
from Grahamstown and Bloemfontein. They wanted to see 
for themselves. In the natives they discovered fellow- 
students ; the barriers of reserve broke down, and they talked 
and learnt from actual contact things that no books could 
have given them. The College staff, quietly watching but 
never forcing these new relationships, were tremendously 
impressed by the results of the meeting. 

Of course the visitors had to answer for their behaviour to 
their fellow-students when they returned to their own colleges. 
They had dined with natives, first in the same hall, afterwards 
at the same tables. What is proper at Fort Hare, I think, 
would not be right or natural everywhere else in South Africa. 
I was a little embarrassed—as most of us born in South Africa 
must be—when I sat round the fire that night at Fort Hare 
talking to three native students. One was studying Shake- 
speare ; but he confessed that he preferred Edgar Wallace for 
amusement. Another had been touring the Union with a 
football team. Had he been to Cape Town? “No,” he 
replied. “‘I am ashamed to say I have never seen Cape 
Town.” The third man hoped to go overseas to take his 
medical degrees. He knew that a few, a very few, natives 
had done so before ; but I do not think he realized the diffi- 
culties ahead. I learnt that he dreaded the prospect of five 
years in exile, for no one loves South Africa more than the 
native. 

Fort Hare receives the best brains of the race. It may 
well be, as some believe, that these men are far above the 
normal of Bantu intelligence—that whereas a very large 
proportion of white schoolboys may pass on to a University 
and be successful, only the native genius can hope to gain a 
degree. Fort Hare, at any rate, has established a standard 
of success which is very similar to the results obtained at 
similar colleges in the Union. 

At first it was a struggle to put a student through Matricu- 
lation—facilities and the scholastic atmosphere were lacking. 
To-day they pass the Matriculation as a matter of course. It 
is surprising to find mathematical ability among natives ; 
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there is nothing in their past life to encourage skill with figures, 
The Indian inherits trading ability, and performs mental 
arithmetic every time he drives a hard bargain. But the 
South African native, with his cattle which he recognizes by 
instinct and not by counting has no such agility with figures. 
Yet in the last Matriculation there were no failures in mathe- 
matics from Fort Hare. One student has gone on to higher 
mathematics with much success. The real problem will be to 
find suitable employment for him. Apart from such special 
cases, however, the graduates of Fort Hare experience little 
difficulty in obtaining work. There are 147 at the College 
now, and posts are waiting for many of them. I was shown 
a list of more than 400 past students with their occupations— 
139 teachers, 106 ministers of religion, 57 secretaries and 
clerks, 22 agricultural demonstrators, eight doctors, one 
fisherman and one journalist ! One, the son of an American 
negro pastor, is practising dentistry in Toronto. There are 
two chemists, one attorney, twelve medical students and two 
bus-drivers. Only ten are listed as unemployed. 

Scientific agriculture is one of the most important subjects 
taught at Fort Hare; for is not the failure of the native 
as a farmer one of the great problems of the Union? He 
is casual. Even when he has worked for a European, he will 
not (or often cannot, owing to lack of facilities) apply the 
better methods he has learnt to his own morsel of land. Yet 
every member of the Bantu race looks upon himself as essen- 
tially a farmer, even though he earns his living in some other 
way. He must have land, cattle and grazing rights. If he 
is a teacher he will have his garden. So all the crops of the 
country are grown at Fort Hare, a herd of 200 dairy cattle 
is maintained, and the place has become a centre of enlighten- 
ment for the district. I suppose there are bound to be more 
setbacks in this sort of work than anything else a college 
can undertake. Nevertheless, the annual agricultural show— 
a farce twelve years ago—now displays good exhibits and 
pays its way. In one area the intelligent Fingoes have formed 
a farmers’ association and are conducting it admirably. 

The agricultural course of three years at Fort Hare is 
intended to fit a man for something higher than a demon- 
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strator’s post. One particularly good student was advised 
to apply for a lecturer’s position at a Transkei agricultural 
school—a government billet. He was turned down, the 
authorities stating that while they would have liked to engage 
him, natives were not able to obtain the practical experience 
available to European students. The student then asked for 
unpaid work as a labourer at the school in return for board 
and lodging. He was taken on, but the officials warned 
him that he could not hope for anything better than a 
labourer’s job. Within six months they had made him an 
assistant lecturer ; within a year they had raised him a step 
higher—the first native in the Union to reach that particular 
salary grade. 

The native knows that his career will be a struggle, and 
there is very little slacking at Fort Hare. Fifty scholarships, 
worth £1,500 a year, are awarded by the Transkei Native 
Council. Reports are sent out every year, and the Council 
insists on students proving themselves worthy of their 
scholarships. There is no aristocracy of education in the 
College. The student who (like Tschekedi) is one day to 
become an important Chief will receive special guidance 
in that direction; but he will live at Fort Hare exactly as 
men, of other tribes live, and meet on equal terms Indians 
from Natal and natives from places as far distant as Kenya, 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 

Fort Hare is in touch with Africa from Achimota to 
Zanzibar ; but it does not forget the huts and the smoky 
wood fires of the people at its doors. The authorities believe 
that they would be failing in their duty if they did not carry 
out social and medical relief work in the neighbourhood. 
So they have fed the hungry in times of drought and kept 
under-nourished infants alive with cod liver oil. Fort Hare 
students have organized schools. Every year children are 
brought in for a gala day at Lovedale. The wealth of material 
for the student of the Bantu is not being neglected ; and one 
day, perhaps, Fort Hare will become celebrated for research 
in this fascinating field. 

What Fort Hare has done in the past, however, is nothing 
compared with the huge increase in its activities made possible 
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as a result of the Medical Aid Scheme just approved by 
Parliament. This is regarded by the Fort Hare staff and 
students as the most significant practical measure of sym- 
pathy and help given by the white race in South Africa for 
many years. It means that a band of 200 trained native 
medical workers will be sent out to relieve suffering in native 
areas where hitherto there has been little chance of securing 
the services of doctors. 

The needs of Fort Hare are pressing. In spite of valuable 
gifts, there are many gaps in the College library. Laboratory 
equipment is pitifully inadequate. But in the true scientific 
spirit—portrayed so well by Sinclair Lewis in “ Martin 
Arrowsmith ”—staff and students are tackling these handicaps 
with packing cases and bits of string. ‘“ If we have facilities,” 
declared Major M. G. Apthorp, Chief Native Commissioner 
of Ciskei, at the last graduation ceremony, “for natives 
to become qualified medical practitioners, I am sure that 
there will be no lack of those who will pass the necessary 
tests. We take infinite pains to look after the cattle and 
sheep, but do very little to treat the ills to which the frail 
human body is liable.” 

Health propaganda among the natives is facilitated by 
the excellent publications of the Lovedale Press. A new 
enterprise there is the encouragement given to native writers 
to submit long fiction manuscripts—novels of African life. 
The writers are paid on the usual royalty basis, and several 
works of real merit have been published. I was told that one 
of these books, “The Story of the Twins,” by Mqayi, was 
worthy of translation into English. The Lovedale Press, 
incidentally, published the first novel in English written by 
an African, “‘ Mhudi,” by Sol T. Plaatje, a story of native 
life a hundred years ago. The useful ‘“ Kaffir-English 
Dictionary ’’ is soon to be reprinted with the new Xosa 
orthography. Another important work to be undertaken 
shortly is a book by Edgar Brookes called ‘‘ Colour Problems 
in South Africa.” The production at Lovedale, not only of 
newspapers and pamphlets, but also of large books, is a 
bold venture. The native compositors are tackling the most 
formidable tasks efficiently, however, and there is little 
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difference between the Lovedale and the London standards 
in book publication. Here, again, the fact may be emphasized 
that the Lovedale Press does not compete with other printing 
firms. 

I came away from Lovedale and Fort Hare just as the 
morning procession of students, men and girls, passed from 
their simple daily service to the lecture rooms. They impressed 
me as a humble, neatly shabby, intensely earnest little group 
of humans; absurd to regard them as a rising tide of colour 
preparing to swamp white civilization. They have lost 
nothing of that inborn courtesy and respect which the native 
displays so agreeably. Fort Hare will not turn them into 
agitators. I cannot imagine hatred of the white ruler ever 
arising in such an atmosphere of thought and understanding. 


LAWRENCE G. GREEN. 


LONDON LORE 


Farr Rosamond comes to London :—In Godliman Street, that 
turns out of Queen Victoria Street, was once a great house 
called Camera Diane, but someone mistranslated the second 
word as “‘ Diana,”’ and thereby grew a legend, for Strype tells 
us: ‘In this Camera Henry II kept that jewel of his heart, 
fair Rosamund; she whom there (Woodstock) he called 
Rosamundi, and here by the name of Diana ; and from thence 
had this house that title.” In confirmation of the story 
underground passages were supposed to run from the house to 
Baynard’s Castle, to give the King a secret way to “the 
chamber of his brightest Diana.” 

Alas for romance: Rosamond’s bower is now the side 
window of the Civil Service Stores, and its ancient name means 
no more than the chamber of the Dean (of St. Paul’s). In 
1407 it is called plainly ‘‘ Hospitium Deane.” 

However, the Cathedral Statutes themselves name it 
Domus Dyane vel Rosamundt, and surely the Dean and Chapter 
ought to know their own tenant. 


CF, 


THE WILBERFORCE OF HACKS 


RICHARD MARTIN. 


A HUNDRED years ago there died at Boulogne a Galway 
man named Richard Martin. His death passed comparatively 
unnoticed. A brief paragraph in The Times referred to the 
“late eccentric M.P. for Galway.” Yet that eccentric 
M.P. was to take his place among the immortals ; and dying, 
he left a rich legacy to England and to the world. 

That legacy was not only the tangible one of Martin’s 
Act, of which he was the promoter—the first Bill to be passed 
in any country to protect animals from cruelty—Richard 
Martin’s gift was much bigger and more far-reaching than 
the inadequate Bill which he was obliged to accept in 1822, 
after a fight of twenty-two years, since the first Bill was thrown 
out of the House of Commons as something too absurd to be 
considered seriously. There may be a convention that 
reformers are dull if worthy people, an entirely wrong con- 
vention if one examines into it and considers the great 
missionaries. If the cause of animals at that time needed 
a quite unusual champion, such a champion was given to it. 
Nothing was lacking in picturesqueness of background, of 
character, of vigour and courage, when this unexpected 
Franciscan was chosen. 

He was Richard Martin of Dangan and Ballinahinch 
Castle in Connemara. He died in poverty, but he had been 
King, or Squire, of Connemara and had ruled unquestioned 
a territory of 200,000 acres, where, as the only magistrate, 
he made—illegally, but satisfactorily—his own laws and 
administered them. Long before Martin’s Act was dreamed 
of, before, perhaps, the possibility of such a law had formed 
in his own mind, men were sentenced in Martin’s Country 
for cruelty to animals, and, as for other crimes, imprisoned in 
the small castle on an island in Ballinahinch Lake known 
as ‘‘ Mr. Martin’s Jail,” and greatly preferred by malefactors 
to the unknown and far-off terrors of Galway prison. The 
ruined walls of Richard Martin’s Jail may still be seen by 
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the traveller through Connemara who passes Ballinahinch 
and looks that way with a thought of Humanity Martin. 

He was born in 1754, and he had, as background, the 
bog and mountain country which was his, the history of his 
family, one of the famous Galway tribes of Norman descent 
who had lived for centuries within the walls of Galway city 
with the ‘ ferocious Irish O’Flaherties”’ outside. Of the 
same family and the neighbouring house of Ross was to 
come, many years later, Violet Martin—Martin Ross—of 
Somerville and Ross. These Galway families had sailed their 
ships in and out of Galway Bay, trading with France and 
Spain, exchanging wood and wool and hounds and, perhaps, 
horses, for return cargoes of rich silks and wines. From 
this foundation was built up the strange coloured life of 
Galway, which remains to this day, marking the city—as it 
marked the country—-with its great grey houses built of Gal- 
way limestone, but in the Spanish manner, strong enough to 
withstand the hands of time and the small hands of ghosts, 
stronger than time. 

In Richard Martin’s day, the life in Galway county was 
gay, vigorous, violent, generous. It was the time of duelling, 
when gentlemen famous for their skill were known as Blue- 
Blaze, Devil-Bob, Nineteen-Duel-Tom and so on. Richard 
Martin, for his proficiency, came to be Hair-Trigger-Dick. 
Yet he was, apparently, the most humane of men, and that 
not only, as his opponents would have liked to maintain, 
to animals. When he inherited the Ballinahinch property, 
it brought in an income of £10,000 a year or so. But when 
rents were paid—and they were often forgiven—they were 
spent largely in charity, or in schemes for improving the 
property. He was, as might be expected, the most simple 
of men, and only too easily imposed upon. Sir Jonah 
Barrington wrote of him :—~ 

“IT must observe that he is one of those good fellows who would 
rather do anybody’s business than his own ; and durst look anything 
in the face rather than his own situation. As to his charity I cannot 
say too much... .” 

And a young French émigré, the Sieur de Latocnaye, who 
wrote his impressions of a tour of Ireland, described his 
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hospitable reception at Ballinahinch, where, like all travellers 
through Connemara, he was received and entertained. He 
says :— 

“‘T never met a man so careless about the affairs of this world as 

Colonel Martin. [Martin was a Colonel of Volunteers.] He has the 

very best intentions, and his whole heart is set wpon the improvement 

of his estate.” 

Bearing out this testimony there is a charming tribute 
from one of his daughters, written in 1871: “‘ For every form 
of helplessness he had fatherly sympathy, and so it was written 
in his face. If he was prompt to relieve physical sufferings, 
he was equally capable of entering into the feelings of those 
whose sufferings, though of another kind than the material, 
are, none the less, deserving of sympathy.” She describes 
his unbounded and imaginative charity to the poor: “ He 
could see with his mind’s eye hunger written in the face of 
that man standing with his back turned to him, gazing into 
the cookshop; he would stop to listen to the cry of the 
little child, and when he found that it had been deserted, did 
not wait to be entreated to take it where it might get food 
and shelter, beneath his own kindly roof.” She tells of his 
many kindnesses, to an overlooked governess at an evening 
party, to the plain girl, neglected in a ballroom; how he 
“‘ would plead with hard, bad men of the world for discarded 
favourites. He anticipated the day of midnight missions ; 
not a few unhappy creatures has he rescued from destruction.” 
After an account of how he helped many young men to 
start in life, Miss Martin writes: “‘ He was just as ready to 
serve those who needed service, at eighty years of age, as he 
would have been at eighteen.”” Happening, one day, to 
remark on the discouragement he had met with, in some cases 
from ingratitude, in others from the fruitlessness of his efforts 
to serve, he said: ‘‘ Have you ever watched a mason dashing 
a wall? A great deal falls to the ground, but some of it 
will stick.” 

Richard Martin went to Harrow and afterwards to Trinity 
College, Cambridge. He was twice married, having two sons 
(one of whom died) by his first marriage, and three daughters 
and a son by his second marriage. 
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Like many of his friends and neighbours, he was frequently 
in debt and in danger of the bailiffs. The Squire of Conne- 
mara, however, was well protected within his kingdom. It 
stretched for thirty-six miles to Oughterard and, of the road 
through it, he made his famous jest to George IV, when 
asked to admire the avenue at Windsor; that to his castle 
of Ballinahinch he had an avenue forty miles long. At 
Oughterard there was a gate-house which he called his lodge, 
and there his faithful followers kept good watch on any 
traveller going towards Ballinahinch. If one aroused their 
suspicions, he was made properly drunk, his pockets searched, 
and if a writ was found the unfortunate man might be com- 
pelled to eat it, soaked in alcohol. Did the King’s writ run 
in Connemara? Richard Martin was asked, and replied : 
“* Aye, as fast as a greyhound, with one of my good fellows 
after it.” When George IV, visiting Ireland, asked Richard 
Martin at a levée who would win a pending election in 
which he was a candidate, he bowed: ‘* The survivor, Sir.” 

Martin was in the Irish Parliament before the Union and, 
with the Union, he crossed the sea to London, taking with 
him his rich Galway speech, his generous and picturesque 
personality. Like many another fighter, Martin was a small 
man, and, like many small men, he had great physical strength 
and endurance. Otherwise he could hardly have persisted 
in a struggle that must have taken great toll of his physical 
strength. He is described in The Retrospect of a Long Life, 
1815-1883, by S. C. Hall, as “a short, thick set man with 
evidence in look and manner, even in step and action, of 
indomitable resolution.” Maria Edgeworth, who visited 
Ballinahinch and has left a description of it, and of the wild 
surroundings in which Martin’s early life was spent, wrote 
of him: ‘I once saw him, and remember that my blood 
crept slow, and my breath was held when he first came into 
the room, a pale little insignificant-looking mortal he was, 
but he still kept hold of my imagination.” 

Her imagination had been stirred, she says, when she 
first came to Ireland, “‘ by hearing my father talk of the King 
of Connemara and his immense territory, and his way of 
ruling over his people with almost absolute power, with laws 
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of his own, and setting all other laws at defiance. Smugglers 
and caves and murders and mermaids and duels and banshees 
and fairies were all mingled together in my early associations 
with Connemara and Dick Martin, ‘ Hair-Trigger-Dick,’ 
who cared so little for his own life and the life of others, and 
so much for the life of animals, who fought more duels than 
any man of even his ‘ Blue Blaze Devil’ days, and who 
brought the Bill into Parliament for preventing cruelty to 
animals ; thenceforward changing his cognomen from ‘ Hair- 
Trigger-Dick ’ to ‘ Humanity Martin.’ ”’ 

“* This was written from hearsay,” comments Mr. Wellesley 
Paine in his admirable little book about Richard Martin, 
to which I am indebted for much of the material of this 
article. ‘“ There is no proof at all that Martin fought more 
duels than any other man of his time, and the name, Humanity 
Martin, was given to him some years before he secured the 
passing of his Act.” 

The first attempt to secure the protection of animals by 
law was made, strangely enough, in the year in which Richard 
Martin entered the British House of Commons. It was a 
Rill introduced by Sir William Pulteney to prohibit bull 
baiting. Richard Brinsley Sheridan and Wilberforce were 
among its supporters, but the Bill never reached its second 
reading. Wilberforce mentions in his diary that the usual 
summons for attendance were not sent out to the Bill’s 
supporters, and that its sponsor argued the question “ like a 
parish officer,” and did not mention the cruelty. Sir William 
Pulteney tried again in 1802, supported by Martin, Wilber- 
force, Sheridan and others, but the Bill was thrown out again. 

Martin, during the years that followed, might well have 
remembered his own saying, of the mason dashing the wall, 
“A great deal falls to the ground, but some of it will stick.” 
The Bills were lost, but there came, after them, the slowest 
and faintest signs of a change in public opinion. In 1802, 
the year in which the second Bill against Bull Baiting was 
thrown out, the Gentleman’s Magazine published an account 
of a bull bait at Stamford, with the comment that such 
diversions were “not only a reproach to human nature, 
but a disgrace to every Christian country ! ” 
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Three years later, Sir Samuel Romilly was suggesting to 
a Mr. Bernard, a friend of the Bishop of Durham, that 
“he and his friends might do a great deal of good by 
endeavouring to bring into general use a mode of slaughtering 
cattle which would be attended with much less pain to the 
animal than that which is commonly practised.’’ Romilly 
had heard of a new method of slaughtering cattle, and he 
thought that rewards might be offered to butchers who used 
it. He added: ‘The proper remedy for the evil would, 
perhaps, be a law prescribing the mode in which cattle 
should be put to death, and prohibiting any other.” This 
was in 1805. 

In 1809 Lord Erskine, the Lord High Chancellor, intro- 
duced a Bill into the Lords for “‘ Preventing Wanton and 
Malicious Cruelty to Animals.” It was designed to protect : 
“Any horse, mare, mule, ass, ox, cow, or swine.” The Bill 
passed the Lords, but was lost in the Commons. The Times 
had supported it warmly in a leading article, and the 
Gentleman’s Magazine published a long review of Lord 
Erskine’s famous speech on the Bill. A year later Lord 
Erskine introduced another Bill and was again unsuccessful. 

Apparently, during those years, Martin was merely 
watching, and what he saw could have given him little 
encouragement. His dream was to make cruelty to all 
animals illegal, and Parliament had refused to accept a single 
measure to protect a single animal. There is a curious omission 
which Martin tried to rectify later. Dogs were not included 
in the proposed Bill. Possibly dogs were less ill-treated than 
other animals, but the evidence which Martin produced does 
not suggest that that was the case. It remains a strange 
omission in this strange England of a hundred years ago. 

In 1812, Martin lost his seat, and did not come back to 
Parliament until six years later. He was, Mr. Wellesley 
Paine says, “ happily for the animals, an optimist, a born 
fighter, and a man of extraordinary energy, and, when he 
returned to Parliament, it was to work for animals.” 

Yet the first Bill which he introduced was one to benefit 
men, a measure to permit persons charged with capital 
crimes—there was then a long list of such crimes—to make 
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their defence by counsel. Martin, speaking on it, said that 
his proposal was so evident that he had equal difficulty in 
finding arguments for it and against it. Still the Bill was lost, 

In May, 1821, he appears with: “ A Bill to prevent the 
Cruel and Improper treatment of Cattle.” The Bill included 
in its proposed protection “ any horse, cow, ox, heifer, steer, 
sheep or other cattle.” In the debate, a member said that 
.he could not see why the measure should be confined to 
horses and cattle, and that asses should also be protected. 
This remark made the House of Commons roar with laughter. 
Another member declared that the Bill was unnecessary. 
If a Bill for the protection of horses and asses should pass, 
he would not be surprised to find some member proposing 
a Rill for the protection of dogs. 

‘* And cats,” someone suggested. 

The Commons, in spite of their mockery, passed that 
Bill, but this time the Lords threw it out. Martin then, 
himself, summoned two men for cruelty to a horse. One 
appeared and the case was heard at the Guildhall. Martin, 
prosecuting, said he was well used to driving and to see 
driving, but he had never seen such barbarity to that noble 
animal, the horse, in his life. 

He was well into the fight now. A week later he was 
presenting a petition from the inhabitants of Camberwell, 
praying that the House would adopt some measure for pro- 
tecting brute animals from the cruelties to which they were 
often subjected. He spoke of the Westminster Pit, where 
dogs and bears and monkeys and badgers fought and tore 
each other to pieces for the amusement of the onlookers. 
For once the House listened to him attentively and in silence. 

He had other anxieties at this time. There was famine 
and disease at home in Connemara. A subscription list 
had been opened by the merchants of the City of London, 
and Martin had been asked to co-operate with the com- 
mittee. Long before this he had handed over his Irish 
estates to his eldest son, who was to represent Galway in 
another Parliament, and to die, in a later famine, of fever 
caught while discharging his duties as a magistrate. 

On July 22nd, 1822, largely through the influence of the 
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King, who was a personal friend of his, Martin’s Act received 
the Royal Assent and became law. It only protected cattle, 
but it was a step forward on the road. All through his fight 
Martin showed himself to have been wise and cautious, 
as well as courageous. Some opposed him, as other reformers 
have been opposed, on the ground that his measure did not 


| go far enough. Martin said if five hundred persons were 


cast upon a desert island, and all could not be saved, should 
no attempt be made to save any of them? His Bills were 
crippled by amendments. He accepted the amendments. 
The measure was an acknowledgment of justice, of the right 
of animals—of one animal—to protection. 

He was in his sixty-ninth year when the Bill was passed. 
He might well have retired, feeling that he had done enough. 
But it was only the beginning of the fight. He set out to see 
that the Bill did not become a dead letter. And he was, as 
his biographer has said, “no arm-chair humanitarian.” 
He made sure that the Bill was worked, prosecuting himself, 
and frequently paying the fine in the case of poor people 
when he had achieved his purpose, which was to prove the 
Act and the moral behind it. His life was threatened more 
than once, although, no doubt, that troubled Hair-Trigger- 
Dick little. When his friends left London in hot August 


| weather, he stayed behind to continue the work to which 


he had dedicated himself. Before the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals was founded, Martin paid 
an Inspector himself, to enforce his Act. But he went himself 
to the Pits, to Smithfield, where calves were regarded “ as 
living lumber,” he said, “and were flung into vans, twice 
as many as the van would hold.” He saw them lying “ piled 
high, one upon another, with whipcord tied round their 
necks, almost strangling them, and their legs tied tightly 
together.” He visited knackers’ yards and saw appalling 
cruelties there. In Parliament again, in 1825, he was trying 
to get a Bill for the regulation of the slaughtering of horses. 
He studied the work of the French vivisectionist, Majendie. 
Speaking of these things, he said that members “ mistook 
the matter greatly if they supposed that it was a fit subject 
for ridicule.” 
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His methods were characteristic of him. Finding a 
driver ill-treating his horse, he leapt on to the box, and, 
taking the reins, gave the man a lesson in driving. There 
was a cartoon by Cruikshank in a lampoon of the day, show- 
ing Martin forcibly taking a stick from a drover in Smith- 
field, with the verse : 


While Sir James spins his long orations, 

While Brougham expounds the law of Nations— 
T’ll heed not Adam Smith nor Vattel, 

But be the patron saint of cattle ; 

And though green Erin should be slighted, 

T’ll see the brutes of England righted. 


And Hood wrote in a long punning ode to him : 


Thou Wilberforce of hacks ! 
Of whites as well as blacks, 
Piebald and dapple grey, chestnut and bay— 
No Poet’s eulogy thy name adorns ! 
But oxen, from the fens, 
Sheep—in their pens— 
Praise thee, and red cows with their winding horns. 


. . . the old horse neighs thee, 
And Zebras praise thee— 
Asses, I mean—that have as many stripes ! 


In 1825 he brought in a Bill against bull baiting, and 
later tried to amend his Act so that all domestic animals 
might be protected. He spoke here of dogs and cats being 
flayed alive. But again the Bill was lost. 

He made what was to be his last effort in Parliament, 
in 1826, moving for leave to bring in a Bill ‘‘ to prevent the 
cruel and improper treatment of dogs.” When he rose, it 
was to defend “the motion and himself against the ridicule 
which had been directed against both.” Notwithstanding 
the mirth which it excited, he saw no reason why cats should 
not be protected against cruelty. It was well known that 
cats were flayed alive, because the fur was found to be more 
valuable when taken from the living animal, and they stripped 
better. He did not think himself a ridiculous man for bringing 
forward these atrocities. He was persuaded to withdraw 
the Bill, on the understanding that he would introduce 
another of a more comprehensive nature. But he was not 
to have the opportunity of doing that. 
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He had fought, as it proved, the last and fiercest of his 
election fights at the General Election of 1826. Incidentally, 
the candidate for the borough election, which did not con- 
cern Richard Martin, was a Mr. Blake, who was a “‘ Sunday 
boy,” unable, owing to his financial embarrassments and the 
bailiffs, to appear abroad except on Sunday. He had to 
await the news of the election result seated in a boat in the 
middle of Lough Corrib. 

The County election had been even more picturesque, 
and more violent. Martin’s opponent had his supporters 
in the neighbourhood of Galway, whereas the Martin voters 
had to be brought from the wilds of Connemara. Richard 
Martin brought most of his tenants by sea, and the opposing 
parties met them on the quay and tried to prevent their 
landing. After “scenes of riot and disorder, unparalleled 
even in the annals of Galway,” to quote Miss J. M. Gallwell, 
whose mother was a Martin of Ross, in her book ‘‘ Old Irish 
Life,” Martin was elected. But a petition was lodged, and 
it was proved that two hundred of his supporters had voted 
twice, and some many times over, in their zeal for his cause. 
A point was made, too, of Richard Martin’s qualifications 
to sit for the County when he had long passed his estates 
over to his eldest son. The petition was successful and he 
was unseated. 

After this Humanity Dick retired to Boulogne, where 
he died in 1834. A year later the House of Commons passed 
a Bill which protected all domestic animals. 

It was then nine years since Martin had left Parliament, 
but the large credit of the reform was still his, although, 
when dying—and concerned for his family and for his favourite 
dog—he claimed none of it, stating to the last “that he 
claimed no merit for all he had done.” No doubt this 
“Wilberforce of the Hacks” would be content with that 
title, and with Sir Jonah Barrington’s epitaph for him, written 
while he still lived, and seemed to “ defy, from the strength 
of his constitution, both time and the Destroyer. If ever he 
should become defunct there is not a bullock, calf, goose, 
or hack but ought to go into deep mourning for him.” 

PaMELA HINKSON, 


ON HUMOUR AGAIN 


Two questions cropped up last month. The first, which at 
present I find too baffling, is whether a thing, e.g., a story 
or an incident, is humorous even if no one thinks so. A remark- 
able anecdote bearing on the matter occurs to me. An English- 
man not many years ago took into his service as valet and 
confidential attendant a young Chinaman, whom he found 
to be in every respect most satisfactory. The man was 
honest, sedulous in his attention, and very intelligent ; and 
for twenty years they lived together, travelling or at home, in 
quite a friendly relation. When the time came that they 
must part—I was not told why—the master had a farewell 
talk, and dwelt upon the harmonious and untroubled time 
they had had together—a relationship without a rift. The 
valet cordially agreed. 

‘“‘ And yet,” said the master, “I have been conscious all 
along that there has been something of a barrier between us 
which I have not spoken about because there was nothing 
definite that I could say or do. Tell me now, have you felt 
anything of the kind ?” 

“Yes,” replied the Chinaman, “TI have.” 

** Can you then tell me what it is, as I should like to know ?” 

“Do you, Sir, wish me to tell the truth ?” 

“To be sure I do.” 

“Well, then, the fact is that all you Europeans are to 
our sight very ugly indeed.” 

The Englishman, nothing daunted, probed further into 
the recesses of the man’s mind. Was there anything more ? 

“Yes,” was the grave reply. ‘ There is this also. You 
offend our sense of smell”! 

Whether our countryman put up a case for the defence 
and pleaded mutuality matters not now. The story raises 
one of the profound enigmas of philosophy: is there such a 
thing as Absolute Beauty ? 

Being but a dabbler in what we talk of as philosophy, 
I dare not hint at an answer to this question; and yet the 
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raising of it may be a help in our enquiry about Humour. 
There is something fascinating in both subjects, not only 
because in them there is for any seeker much pure and keen 
pleasure waiting, but chiefly because they both lead directly 
and inevitably to the consideration of a huge mystery. For 
it is a very singular fact that the interest we feel in a subject 
varies inversely with our comprehension of it. If we under- 
stood one another as completely as we understand a simple 
problem of geometry, social life would be intolerably dull. 
The interest we nearly all feel in ‘“‘ people” is due to the 
greatness of the mystery of personality, a something which we 
feel and perceive indeed, but which eludes our finest analysis. 
If it were not so, our interest in a great novel would be no 
more intense than it was in the first proposition of Euclid ; 
or in the solution of a chess problem which is only interesting 
as long as it puzzles us. 

But let us leave these deep waters and tackle the matter 
of our Scotch friends. Is there any truth in the common 
notion that a Scotchman cannot see a joke ? 

Not very long ago I put the question to three North 
Britons independently: men of real mark such as take up 
considerable space in “ Who’s Who”; and their answers 
agreed only in throwing scorn on the popular notion. Their 
explanations differed widely. Said No. 1: ‘‘ No; such talk 
is nonsense. We see a joke as readily as anybody, but we 
don’t cachinnate like the English.” And it is true that the 
speaker still laughs quietly but with full appreciation at 
funny things. The second pundit differed decidedly. He 
said: “I don’t agree: it is not that we don’t see jokes, but 
we are not amused by the same jokes as you are.” That 
answer touches on our huge problem as to Absolute Humour ; 
but it also agrees partly with the third exponent, who, by 
the way, is noted as a raconteur of good Scotch stories. “‘ No,” 
said he. “‘ There’s nothing in it. The only difference between 
the two peoples is that you will not find any audience in 
Edinbro’ who will roar with laughter over the rubbishy jokes 
that captivate the Londoner.” Of the three answers the last 
seems to me the most to the point and the most suggestive. 

Personally, if I ever had any doubt on the subject it was 
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dispelled for ever by two sayings of the well-known Scotch 
don of Trinity, Cambridge, James Stuart. He lived opposite 
me in Neville’s Court, and was to me always an inspiring 
talker, full of fun and fervent moral zeal. One evening I was 
disappointed at finding him closeted with about eight ponder- 
ous academicians, double my age, and discussing matters of 
which I knew nothing at all. After ten minutes or so, little 
Stuart, as we called him, seemed to feel the atmosphere 
heavy and in need of stirring. The opportunity occurred 
when someone quoted the weighty opinion of a _highly- 
respected tutor of Trinity on some dull question of College 
administration. This was Coutts-Trotter, a man of huge 
bulk, stout, and more nearly shapeless than any human being 
I have ever seen. One did not always know what portion 
of his frame one’s eye happened to be resting on—they were 
all equally bulbous. So James, the moment the name was 
mentioned, broke in as if contributing something of value to 
the discussion: “‘ Do ye know, whenever I see Coutts-Trotter 
I cannot help thinking he must have had his clothes made 
for him first and then been filled into them with a spade.” 

The savour of the next saying of Stuart’s requires a 
preface. He was one of the pioneers in the great movement 
for the rescue of fallen women along with Stansfield and the 
heroic Josephine Butler. Well, one afternoon I dropped in 
and found seated with Stuart an iron-grey, rather sombre- 
looking friend of the name of Moorsom. “ Come in, my dear 
Lyttelton, and make the acquaintance of my old friend 
Moorsom. He has just been turned out of a big position at 
Whitehaven by Lord Lonsdale—for no offence whatever except 
that he is a Liberal. Now contrast his position and mine as 
a Fellow of Trinity. I was looking up the Statutes the other 
day, and found that I cannot be deprived of my Fellowship 
‘except for gross and habitual immorality,’ which I interpret 
as meaning that my immorality might be gross one year 
and habitual the next, and then it wouldn’t matter.”’ That 
was in somewhat startling contrast to the ordinary British 
introduction of one man to another. Never afterwards— 
it happened about 1876—have I assented to the foolish 
proposition that the Scotch have no humour. 
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If it were true, however, or if we are disposed to go on 
repeating it, let us collect from what has been said how much 
it amounts to. It amounts only to this, that the emotional 
response may be more languid or less demonstrative. There 
is no proof whatever that the veriest Aberdonian fails to see 
the point. If there is a difference it is in the emotions, not 
in the mind. But here again we stumble upon an obscure 
problem. Can the action of the two be separated ? 

For instance, however true it may be that a certain 
emotional susceptibility is required before laughter is pro- 
duced, it is equally true that a certain amount of knowledge 
is necessary before a joke can make any appeal to the emotions. 
Some good word play is given by deft use of some recently 
invented slang word. If such is reported and someone 
present has never heard the word before, he will fail to laugh 
at the pun, however quickwitted he may be. Similarly, when 
a slang word is picked up by a speaker and dragged into a 
sentence saddled with an entirely wrong meaning. 

A delightful slip of this kind was made by one of the very 
finest speakers of the last generation, Dr. Montagu Butler. 
When, as Master of Trinity, he was entertaining the South 
African Rugger team, in proposing their health he took an 
opportunity of mentioning the promise of one of the Trinity 
men on the Cambridge side, ending with a sentence couched in 
exquisite English to this effect: “‘ While desirous of refraining 
from all exaggeration, I will venture on this much of forecast : 
that in a year’s time our young friend will far and wide be 
known by the proud title of a veritable rotter.” The effect 
was enhanced by the extraordinary impressiveness of Butler’s 
delivery. Once he spoke for about ten minutes on the Boer 
War and General French’s part in it. The General had to 
respond, but was so moved that he could say nothing but 
“Thank you,” and sat down. 

Mind and emotion then are intimately connected when a 
human being yields to laughter. There must be enough mind 
to interpret some of the experiences of life; otherwise the 
full richness of a joke only touches them in part. That is 
why young people when told funny things laugh readily and 
hilariously, but they don’t take in deeply the incongruity 
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so as to remember it for a life-time. But in thinking of the 
connexion between mind and emotion we have to follow the 
lead of 8S. T. Coleridge, when he pointed out a great law 
of thought in notable words: ‘“ Let us discriminate without 
dividing.”’ Now as soon as we try to discriminate we employ 
the very ticklish instrument known as analysis. A great man 
has warned us that it is very easy to over-do analysis in any 
investigation ; for if we do, we lose sight of the whole. Coler- 
idge thoroughly understood this principle. 

The whole in this matter is Humour, and I think we have 
penetrated far enough into the subject to see the danger of 
over-analysis in an enquiry concerned with something deep 
and mysterious and yet undoubtedly a fact. There is no fact 
more undeniable than that human beings laugh; but no 
mortal man can go more than a very little way in explaining 
why we laugh at all, and why at some things and not at 
others. Moreover, if we pursue our enquiry too far in any 
direction we bump into an absurdity, and any self-respecting 
seeker after truth will pull up as a horse pulls up sharp and 
refuses to advance when he is on the edge of a quagmire, 
though his rider, eager on some distant quest, may all the 
time be goading him on. 

Nor is it only Humour that demands cautious or reverential 
use of analysis. It is possible to analyse a mystery into the 
forbidden region without knowing it, till we come to apply 
our discovery in practice. If a young man should find himself 
falling in love, and before seeing anything more of the 
tnamorata were to sit down and analyse his emotions under 
three different heads, say, Reason, Emotion and Memory, 
I personally should advise the lady to sheer off from that 
young man. He would be treating a very big and wonderful 
thing without reverence, and no man who is of that sort will 
make a good partner for life. In another big and vital 
subject, unless we listen to Talleyrand we may flounder sadly 
from over-zeal. I have heard of a desperately industrious 
German who, using his brain all day, got ill, and was bidden 
to take exercise by walking four miles daily. So he analysed 
the exact muscular effort involved in one stride along a flat 
road, the necessary repetitions, and so forth ; and then by an 
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elaborate calculation satisfied himself that he would keep in 
perfect health if instead of going out walking he remained 
seated in his study with his books still spread out before him 
and kicked first with his right leg, then with his left alternately 
against the unheeding air for about two hours on end every 
day. No one seems to have kodaked this gentleman during 
his periods of “recreation.” After a fortnight’s spell the 
régime is said to have left an expression of disappointment on 
his features which is probably there still, unless it has brought 
him prematurely to another world where we may hope there 
will be no need for kicking of this peculiar kind. 

From this and hundreds of other illustrations we learn 
that it is futile to trust exclusively to scientific analysis in 
dealing with anything at all mysterious, such as physical life 
and its manifestations. Of all those manifestations, Humour 
is the most winsome and the most elusive. But we must 
not discard analysis altogether. It has yielded us some 
interesting results already, and there are more to come. 

We were thinking just now of the inability of some people 
to be amused, and decided that it was due to an insufficient 
equipment of emotion. But we are left with some formidable 
facts unexplained. It occasionally happens that really 
humorous individuals of ripe experience and lovers of jokes 
are found to be capricious and selective when something is 
told them at which others laugh, but they remain grave. 
Why ? Because though they feel the joke their laughter is 
checked by a sense of something wanting. Men of accurate 
minds are fastidious in regard to the setting of a funny 
story. They are not content unless the ridiculous thing 
happened to a real person, and so in narrating any laughable 
episode they offend against the principles of the storyteller’s 
art by overloading the narrative with facts. Nor can it be 
denied that often the laughableness of an experience or the 
comments made upon it depend upon the personality con- 
cerned. Again, there are some minds to which any inaccurate 
statement, no matter how trivial, is an offence, to be cor- 
rected if possible here and then. To them an inaccurate 
statement is a challenge which demands attention before any 
ludicrous matter can be considered. By far the best instance 
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of this foible—if such it may be called—throwing a vivid 
light on the question whether Mr. Gladstone had a sense of 
humour or not, may be given here, though I believe I have 
recorded it elsewhere. 

Somewhere in the early ’nineties I was alone with the 
great statesman and his daughter Mary Drew. Something 
brought to my mind a truly ludicrous passage in the Auto- 
biography of Archdeacon Denison, a well-known staunch 
High Churchman in the West of England; and finding to 
my surprise that W. E. G. did not know it, I told him—how 
that Denison as a small boy had been brought up in a private 
school where a curious custom was observed, viz., that when 
any boy was detected in an offence and punished, every 
member of the youthful community was compelled next 
morning to inform his father precisely what had occurred. 
One evening as the brats were walking from the playroom 
to the dormitory, two and two, headed by an usher, a brief 
dialogue took place between the two leading boys, who may 
be called Smithers and Robinson :— 

Smithers: ‘I say, Robinson, this usher’s a beast ; let’s 
spit upon his back.” 

Robinson agreed, and the deed was done, and summary 
justice inflicted. Next morning, some thirty or forty boys 
had to take up their pens and write a dictated and reluctant 
message home: “ Dear Father,—Yesterday evening Smithers 
and Robinson spat upon the usher’s back as we were going 
to the dormitory. They were whipped. I hope you are quite 
well.—Your affectionate and dutiful son, a 

Now it so happened that a worthy man who lived in 
Westmoreland had four sons in the Somersetshire school, and 
one morning at breakfast his horizon was illuminated by his 
reading four letters in identically the same words, imparting 
the same edifying information, and as this was said to have 
happened in 1802, he had to pay 13d. on each letter! W. E. G. 
laughed, but in a restrained way, and very soon commented 
with all gravity: ‘‘ But the postage from Somersetshire to 
Westmoreland in 1802 was not 13d., but 133d.” Mary Drew, 
however, impressed on me the fact that before making the 
correction the great man did laugh. 

A reflection on this incident must be reserved for a 
later number. 


E. LYTTELTON. 


A TOURIST IN 1818 


NowaDAys when, despite hard times, everyone manages to 
travel, the journeyings of Mrs. Marianne Baillie, her husband 
and a certain Mr. B., as recorded in a volume entitled ‘* First 
Impressions of a Tour on the Continent in the Summer of 
1818 ’ would be regarded, in modern parlance, as “ nothing 
to write home about.” The party crossed to Calais, and, 
after a brief stay in Paris, made their way to Turin by the 
Mont Cenis, went on to Milan and Lago Maggiore, and re- 
turning by the Simplon, Switzerland and French Flanders. 
But what a lot the author contrived to notice! Far more than 
some people appear to do in a trip round the world. 

Mrs. Baillie must have been a delightful travelling com- 
panion—shrewd, observant, ready to see the good points of 
other nations, their manners and customs, and endowed 
with a sense of humour which enabled her to make light of 
the very real discomforts which even the wealthiest tourist 
of those days could not hope to escape. She enjoyed every- 
thing to the full—very unlike the English family she met at 
Joigny, who had been over the same ground, but “ were 
disgusted with everything and everybody, had met with 
nothing but imposition and cheating, seen no pretty country 
or interesting objects,” on which state of mind she com- 
mented: “I conclude they slept the whole or great part 
of the time, but there are more ways than one of going 
through the world with the eyes shut.” 

Posting arrangements in France were far from good. Mrs. 
Baillie writes : ‘‘ From London to Dover we had bowled away 
with ease and rapidity, the carriage seemed to cut through the 
air with a swift and easy motion. Now we crawled and jumbled 
along, as it pleased the fancy of the horses and driver.” In 
Switzerland there was no posting system at all and travellers 
had to make their own arrangements, which was both ex- 
pensive and inconvenient, as it often entailed long waits at 
primitive wayside inns. The cheerful Mrs. Baillie, however, 
looks upon this mode of travelling “as affording a great 
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opportunity of leisurely surveying and enjoying the beauties 
of Nature.” Besides, are they not driven one wet day in 
France by a coachman attired in a long shaggy dress of goat- 
skins, bearing an accurate resemblance to Robinson Crusoe,” 
and another time by a “living image of Don Quixote, in a 
loose shamoy-leather doublet, brown beaver, Spanish looking 


flapped hat, with long black hair hanging about his doleful | 


visage and wild, eager, dark eyes ’—the picturesqueness of 
these drivers apparently quite making up for the deficiencies 
of their conveyances. 

She has “a passion for seeing the manners of all ranks ” 
and chats with all and sundry. In France we find her entering 
a rustic tavern, while the horses are being changed, and taking 
the keenest interest “in the mess of bread, herbs and vege- 
tables stewed in broth” being served to the peasant cus- 
tomers, and admiring the kitchen with its brightly coloured 
crockery. Another day she sits with the landlady of a village 
inn while she shells peas for her guests, and in yet another 
primitive hostelry the party sit over the kitchen fire and boil 
eggs for a meal at which the bread is sour and the coffee served 
in the coarsest of cracked yellow crockery, yet she ‘ never 
remembers to have enjoyed a breakfast more thoroughly.” 

In Mrs. Baillie’s day, as a century later, a terrible war 
had but recently ended; foreign travel had just become 
possible again, and English people were flocking abroad. Her 
remarks about the difficulty of finding accommodation in 
Paris and Geneva have a very familiar ring. Weary with the 
journey from Beauvais and “ covered with dust,” they drive 
up to several Paris hotels, only to be “ refused admittance, 
there being no fewer than thirty thousand English in Paris 
at this time.” Finally, they find rooms at “‘ Hotel Rivoli, 
near the Jardin des Tuileries, one of the best in the city.” At 
Geneva they again had “ the mortification of being turned away 
from every inn except one, owing to the swarms of our country- 
men who had previously monopolised all accommodation.” 

Then, too, as a hundred years after, British troops were in 
France, but as victorious enemies, not trusted allies. Even 
in these circumstances an old lady in Picardy praises “ their 
exemplary conduct, which will make many of the inhabitants 
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miss and regret them,’ while at Cambrai everyone speaks 
of “‘ the orderly, quiet and moderate behaviour of the British 
regiments.” None the less, Mrs. Baillie realizes how galling 
it must be to the French to see the English thus ‘ proudly 
paramount” in their land. “ How would John Bull have 
writhed and raged with shame and grief, if the scene had been 


! enacted vice versa in our country!”’’ On this ground she readily 


excuses the few instances of incivility she meets as only natural. 

She was a remarkably tolerant woman, as is instanced 
in another chapter by her comments on the religious cere- 
monies she witnessed in France. She describes the Festival 
of the Assumption as “ interesting and imposing,” approves 
the absence of pews in church, “ the church being thus equally 
open to peasant and noble,” when alluding to the Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes by Louis XIV, as a disgrace to that 
monarch, points out that Protestantism likewise had its 
bigots, as may be seen from “the discourses of Knox and 
Calvin and the career of Cromwell.” This at a time when 
Roman Catholics in England were still under civil disabilities 
and were looked on with suspicion by many of their fellow 
countrymen. She even sees the advantages of the Continental 
Sunday with its social intercourse and dancing after the 
religious duties of the morning, though she thinks it would 
not be wise to introduce it into England “as it would 
assuredly be abused by the lower orders.” 

French hotels were at that time far better furnished than 
English ones, and Mrs. Baillie notes with housewifely interest 
the ‘‘ handsome marble-topped tables and abundant and 
excellent house linen.” Table appointments, on the other 
hand, were shabby—“ the cutlery inferior, while the spoons 
and forks do not ever seem to have come into contact with a 
bit of whitening or rubber since they were made.” The 
“printed Tourists’ Guide’ was not always reliable, for at 
Chalons the inn recommended “ by no means merited the 
pompous description bestowed upon it” even though it boasts 
“a male waiter, which is something of a rarity.” At Fon- 
tainebleau, too, the party are attacked by unmentionable 
insects. Sleep is impossible and she spends the night “ in the 
middle of the room, upon six hard wooden chairs, whose 
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ruthless angles ran into ” her “‘ wearied frame.’’ Even there 
the enemy, which on a subsequent though less trying 
occasion, she resignedly describes as a “ great drawback to 
travel,” leave her little peace. 

Nothing on the way to Paris escapes her. She suggests 
that the women who wash linen in the rivers and beat it with 
heavy mallets should be provided with husbands among the 
linen drapers, as they are “such admirable helps to the 
trade.”’ She is not shocked—as were many people nearly a 
century later—at the sight of a woman riding astride, merely 
remarking that “it has a very odd appearance, but that 
there is a great deal of safety in it.”” In one hamlet she notices 
that cows are harnessed to the ploughs, whereupon their 
Swiss servant tells her that she will see the same thing when 
she reaches his country, only there “de cows be all oxes.” 
The convenient plan of putting the odd numbers on one side of 
the street and the even ones on the other had already been 
adopted in some parts of France, but evidently not in Eng- 
land, since she mentions it as a novelty, as she also does the 
awkward system in other places—one still occasionally seen 
in villages in Tyrol and Bavaria—of “ not allowing the several 
streets their numbers, separately reckoned, but counting from 
the first house in the place to the last, so that you might be 
directed to call at number 1000 or 2000.” 

Mrs. Baillie had looked forward eagerly to her visit to 
Paris, ‘‘ that celebrated work and wonder of art,’’ but is some- 
what disappointed, mainly owing to the “ narrowness of the 
streets, together with the inconceivable variety of smells and 
the want of pavements for pedestrians.” On the other hand, 
she is immensely taken with the “ gaiety and fancy displayed 
in the signs over the shops. . . . the ingenious and endless 
devices into which they fashion their delicious bons-bons, the 
profusion of exquisite fruits and vegetables in the markets 
and the novelty of seeing all the world sitting on hired chairs 
out of doors, sipping lemonade and eating ices.” She enjoys 
the Palais Royal with its beautiful fountains, while ‘“ no 
words can do justice to the Louvre, even in its present state 
of diminished splendour, the crowds of people of all ranks 
rendering it one of the most curious and interesting spectacles 
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in Europe.” She is greatly amused “ by the novelty of ladies 
dining at a restaurateur’s ”’ and accompanies the gentlemen 
of the party to Véry’s and Beauvillier’s—the best in Paris— 
where the excellent cooking bids fair to turn her into a 
gourmande, afterwards repairing to one of the cafés near the 
Tuileries for coffee and liqueurs—a most modern way of 
spending an evening. The party visit all the chief sights, only 
omitting the Jardin des Plantes, as they had seen “a very 
fine botanical collection at Kew and a much superior set of 
wild beasts at Exeter Change.” A picturesque figure then to 
be seen in Paris was the vendor of tisanes, ‘‘ his stock strapped 
to his back, the beverage contained in a vessel not unlike a 
long violin case with a spout to it ; it finishes at the top like a 
Chinese pagoda and is sometimes covered with little jingling 
bells, and hung round with pretty silver mugs.” 

Mrs. Baillie was not one of the women to whom “life 
without fashion is mere breathing,” but she gives us glimpses 
of the modes of the day and remarks with pride that her 
“ petticoat of Moravian work seemed to catch the admiring 
observation of all the females who passed!” One sym- 
pathizes with her plight when she pays a visit to a country 
house near Turin attired “‘in a smart Parisian costume with 
a triple flounce at the bottom of the petticoat,” not knowing 
that the carriage road ends a mile-and-a-half from the villa, 
so that by the time she arrives the said flounce had formed 
“a very pretty receptacle of dust and sand.” In Geneva, 
at a “‘ chivalrous sort of féte, given by a number of gentlemen, 
who were called ‘les chevaliers du lac,’ the ladies wore 
simple dresses made high in the neck, with long sleeves and 
large bonnets, the profusion of rich embroidery in petticoats, 
ruffs, etc., being, however, very remarkable.” 

National costume had not then given place to more or less 
shoddy imitations of prevailing city fashions, and Mrs. Baillie 
is greatly struck by a peasant woman she sees at Foix wearing 
“a snow-white cap with a deep plaited border and a crown 
half a yard in height, fastened with a gold pin on the forehead.” 
The féte day costume at Beaumont consists of “‘ snowy caps, 
with deep plaited lace borders, white gowns and stockings, 
a crimson apron and bib over the white gowns, or crimson 
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gowns with aprons of a bright antique shade of blue, a mixture 
of colours for ever to be remarked in the paintings of the old 
masters. A little worked muslin fichu, with a vandyke 
bordering is sometimes added as a finish to the dress.” A 
country dame near Lyons wears “ a bright yellow gown, tucked 
up at the pocket-holes, so as to display a full rose-coloured 
petticoat underneath and a deep gipsy hat of Leghorn straw.” 

In Piedmont she remarks how extremely becoming the 
long, transparent veils of black gauze are to the dark eyes 
and eyebrows of the wearers. In Burgundy both men and 
horses contribute to the picturesqueness of the scene, the 
men wearing “ a very large black hat, round which is a string 
of red and white beads, a dark blue linen jacket and trousers, 
coloured waistcoat, and white shirt with square deep collar 
thrown open at the throat, and sabots,” while the horses 
drawing the wine-carts have “ enormous collars of sheepskin 
dyed a bright blue colour.” 

The women of Guggisberg in Switzerland are remarkable 
for their “‘frightfully ugly costume—a napkin folded flat 
across the forehead, a dress of black cotton with a very long 
waist, the petticoat not reaching to the knees. Their legs 
are terribly thick, but luckily this circumstance is reckoned 
a beauty, and, to increase it, they wear four or five pairs of 
stockings at a time.” 

At Payerne the women all appear to have amazingly 
abundant hair, but, alas, “ things are not what they seem,” 
for Mrs. Baillie discovers that they have “an ancient and 
invariable custom of mixing large quantities of borrowed 
hair with their own, in order to form the great braid round 
the head which had attracted our attention. The false is so 
well mingled with the real hair, that it might defy the sharp 
eye of the most prying old spinster to detect the way it is done.” 

From Paris they make their way southwards, sharing the 
inn parlour at Auxerre with a “ haughty peacock, a peahen 
and their brood,” and enjoyed their first Burgundy breakfast 
of “black and white grapes, melons, peaches, greengages 
and pears, fresh eggs by the dozen, good café au lait, and 
creaming butter just from the church with the crucifix 
stamped upon it.” 
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At Autun they are driven by a postillion who tells them 
with pride that he had had the honour of driving Napoleon 
on his return from Elba and speaks of him “‘ with affectionate 
emotion.” This is by no means the only time they come 
across this devotion to Napoleon, and he reminds Mrs. Baillie 
of the Marquis of Carrabas in the tale of “ Puss in Boots,” 
for “if we saw any road better than another, any set of 
guides whose attendance was unusually convenient and well 
ordered, or any striking improvement of whatever nature, 
and inquired by whom all had been done, the answer was 
invariably ‘Napoleon.’” They themselves have every 
reason to be grateful to him when they drive along the superb 
roads planned by him over the Mont Cenis and the Simplon. 

At Lyons they are fortunate enough to see a curious 
aquatic tournament given by the “ jouteurs”’ or plungers. 
The combatants, attired in white linen and gold trimmed 
caps, with blue and white oars and long poles, and a sort 
of wooden breast-plate on their breasts, push against their 
opponents’ breast-plates with their poles, endeavouring to 
overturn them, the vanquished falling into the water and 
saving themselves by swimming. Some of these “ jouteurs ”’ 
were actually children of five to eight years old. 

We get a glimpse of social life at Turin, a gay city, where 
they take a box at the opera for twelve shillings and witness 
a performance in which the “ scenery and machinery are far 
better than in the Haymarket and the ballet infinitely 
superior.” They meet the Queen driving “in an old- 
fashioned, heavy coach and six like that raised by the fairy 
for her god-daughter Cinderella.”” Turin must have been a 
Paradise for the impecunious in those days, for friends tell 
Mrs. Baillie that ‘‘ for five or six hundred a year a person 
might keep two houses, one in Turin and one in the country, 
a carriage, a box at the opera, an appropriate table, and be 
able to receive friends under his roof with perfect ease ! ” 

A Geneva the leaders of the very cosmopolitan society 
are a certain ‘“‘ Sir F. d’X and his wife, who are of Swiss 
birth, but had spent many years in England.” At one 
reception nothing but French is spoken, and Mrs. Baillie 
welcomes the “ opportunity of conquering a ridiculous degree 
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of shyness in speaking it, which is a complete bar to improve- 
ment, and yet is often dignified in our country by the name 
of amiable modesty.” Of the twelve physicians practising 
in the city, eight had taken their degree in Edinburgh, which 
had as great a reputation then as now, and she notes that 
‘apothecaries are not allowed to practise as amongst us; 
they are entirely restricted to the preparation of medicines, 
are good chemists, and in other respects well educated men.” 

Switzerland had not yet become “the playground of 
Europe,” and though Mrs. Baillie finds Alpine scenery 
‘“‘ romantic, beautiful and wild beyond the dreams of a poetical 
imagination,” she finds the poorer inhabitants “ unworthy 
of these fairy-like regions, being so often squalid, listless and 
afflicted with goitre.” 

On their way to Lago Maggiore the party have a narrow 
escape from brigands. They meet a gentleman in an open 
travelling-carriage, who begs them to turn back and furnish 
themselves with a couple of gendarmes, as he himself has 
“just been robbed by three masked banditti, who only 
spared his life by his consenting to part with everything 
valuable in his possession.”” Mrs. Baillie was a reader of the 
thrillers of her day, for her comment on Falkenstein Castle 
is that it “suggests Mrs. Radcliffe’s romances—a terrific 
baron, a fair, suffering heroine, a captive lover, are all that 
is lacking!” One suspects that she would rather have 
enjoyed an encounter with real, live banditti. 

In the preface of her book she tells us that she “ had 
had much pleasure in attempting this little sketch,” and 
entreats her friends not to look for fine writing from the pen 
of such a novice, nor to expect one “ labouring under the 
double disadvantage of her sex and inexperience, to narrate 
with the accuracy and precision of a regular tourist the 
history of the places we visited.’ She little thought that 
this very absence of “ fine writing ” and her mention of many 
details which the conventional guide-book would have deemed 
unworthy of notice were just what would make her unpre- 
tending narrative readable a century later. 


Aanres McGASKILL. 


A PLEA OF GUILTY 


On the monthly court days in an arab town there is always a 
marked atmosphere of general liveliness, for if the Occident 
has it that all mankind loves a lover, it is equally applicable to 
the Orient to say that every man loves a litigant, and the Arab 
will take as much interest in the verdict in a really intricate 
land case as the Englishman does over the result of the Derby 
or Grand National. Around the Court-house squatting in 
groups in the sand are the families and friends of the two 
parties, keeping far apart and eyeing each other with male- 
volent scowls, whilst strolling from party to party are the 
witnesses rehearsing with volubility before the sitting and 
explaining how the whole case hangs upon their testimony, 
which, be it understood, is the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so help me God. 

The police, as usual, are very ubiquitous and active, 
breaking up and moving on gatherings that show any desire to 
settle the cases by the time-honoured method of the nabbut 
(staff) and sword or shooing away some misguided litigant 
who hopes to tilt the scales of justice in his favour by means of 
a loudly gobbling cock turkey or equally voluble hen. It is so 
very much more desirable in every way, if presents are deemed 
advisable, for them to take a form that is neither noisy nor 
conspicuous—a gobbling cock turkey is both and gives a bad 
impression. 

On one occasion a case caused so much interest in the 
town that when the verdict was announced in Court and—as 
is the rule—was immediately shouted from the window by 
those fortunate individuals who had managed to get inside 
the building, the whole town arose as one man and proceeded 
to beat itself with sticks and whips. The prison, fortunately, 
stands alongside the Court-house and the indefatigable police, 
dashing into the struggling mob, passed from hand to hand 
along their line to the gaol gates, as farm hands pass buckets 
in a rick fire, the excited and dishevelled followers of both 
parties. The Hakooma (Government) at that time was 
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engaged in some important public works which were hanging 
fire owing to shortage of prison labour and this was an oppor- 
tunity too good to be missed. The contestants, however, 
suddenly realised the folly of their behaviour and faded away 
like snowflakes in the sun, when the sergeant in charge of works 
was heard shouting, “‘ Pick out the masons and carpenters, you 
fools—we’ ve got more labourers than we want.” 

The same interest is not taken in criminal cases, for the 
Arab is a very sympathetic man and, like the Irishman, is 
normally “ ag’in the Gover’ment.”” He regards the criminal, 
whether he be murderer, smuggler, or thief, as an unfortunate 
individual whose sole crime consists of having had the bad 
luck to be found out. An Arab can say quite truthfully and 
fervently to himself when he sees the prisoner marched into 
the Court-room, “ There, but for the grace of God, goes 
myself,” and a fellow feeling makes him wond’rous kind, so 
that unless the crime be a particularly harrowing and dis- 
graceful one, his sympathy is all with the accused. There is 
very little thrill also in a criminal case, as the verdict is usually 
a foregone conclusion, though however red-handed the 
capture may have been, the culprit will as a matter of course 
plead “‘ Not Guilty” and make up a story whilst awaiting 


trial, in the truth of which he himself by constant reiteration | 
will almost have begun to believe. When charged with having 


stolen a camel and led it seven days’ march across the desert 
to the nearest market he will say, ‘“‘ Wallahi, I was unaware of 
it—the camel must have followed me as camels will, and as 
for the rope of its headstall being in my hands, was I not so 
fatigued with the journey that I thought the rope was my own 
agal (the rope that binds the Arab head-dress). No doubt the 
camel placed it there himself to enable me to lead him to 
water.” 

There was one criminal case, however, that struck a novel 
note owing to the accused, after stoutly proclaiming his 
innocence at the preliminary enquiry, willingly and almost 
anxiously pleading guilty in Court and offering no sort of 
defence or plea in mitigation of his sentence. In fact his one 
aim and object appeared to be a finding of “‘ Guilty ” with the 
sentence to follow as quickly as possible. 
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The story was in this wise : One day Hajji Mahmoud, a pot- 
bellied, one-eyed merchant of the town, who had recently 
launched forth as a timber merchant, found to his horror 
that a large quantity of sawn wood had been removed during 
the night from his hosh (yard). Being a man of very question- 
able honesty himself he naturally felt outraged and, tucking 
up his skirts, he ran round to the Police headquarters and 
demanded that the thief should be at once apprehended and, 
what was of far greater importance, his wood returned to him 
without delay. 

“Is it right,” he declaimed, “‘ that an honest, God-fearing 
man who pays the tax to provide ghaffirs (watchmen) should 
be robbed and deprived of his only means of livelihood, 
because the ghaffirs appointed by the Government are too 
tired from their labours by day in the houses and fields of the 
officials to keep awake during the night when malefactors are 
abroad ? ”’ 

Such plain speaking is always to be regretted, for has it not 
been an understood thing from time immemorial that the first 
duty of the night watchman employed to patrol the streets 
after dark is to act as servant and labourer by day to the 
officials who control his destiny ? Should any ghaffir be so 
lost to all sense of what is right and proper as to impair his 
efficiency as a labourer through the loss of his night’s sleep, 
there are others willing to step into his shoes who have a 
greater understanding of things. Hajji Mahmoud having 
been brought to a more reasonable frame of mind and having 
apologised, the police were set loose and trackers went out to 
examine the tell-tale sand. 

The police in an Arab town have a sort of sixth sense that 
takes them infallibly to the house of the guilty man. It is 
uncertain whether this is due to some occult gift of knowing 
what is in the minds of all men or because they are naturally 
busybodies and know the tittle-tattle and the movements of 
everyone in the village. Whatever the reason, the fact 
remains that in the course of the morning a patrol entered the 
hosh of Abdul Kerim, an impoverished camel drover, and 
noticing that the sand in one corner looked fresher and cleaner 
than that covering the remainder of the yard dug to a depth 
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of two feet, thereby disclosing a large quantity of four by four 
quartering. Abdul Kerim, stoutly protesting his innocence 
and followed by one of his wives—the younger one (the elder 
holding the view that a man who would take a second and 
better-looking wife deserved all he got)—was hauled off to 
the police station and charged with theft. Hajji Mahmoud 
was then taken to the hosh of Abdul Kerim to identify his 
wood as a matter of course, and to the amazement and 
chagrin of the police the bottom fell out of things, for the 
timber merchant, on seeing it, stoutly denied ownership. 

“* By God, the wood is not mine,” he said. ‘‘ My wood is 
of fine quality being Turkish zahn (beech), whereas this is but 
white wood (deal). Also my wood is in planks two inches 
thick. Let the police make a further search for without 
doubt this is not mine.” 

This was distinctly disappointing for everybody, particu- 
larly the police who, having dug for over an hour in the blazing 
sunshine, felt disinclined for any further efforts of the same 
description. The search, however, was continued in a half- 
hearted manner and as impoverished camel drovers are not 
normally found in possession of some fifty pounds’ worth of 
wood and as legitimate owners do not bury their merchandise 
beneath two feet of sand, Abdul Kerim was lodged in gaol 
pending investigations. Towards evening, however, substan- 
tial bail was forthcoming from some unexpected quarter and 
Abdul Kerim, still protesting his innocence, returned to the 
bosom of his family. 

The following morning there was an extraordinary dénoue- 
ment for Hajji Mahmoud, in a contrite and most convincing 
manner, came forward to explain that he had been a trifle 
silly the day before and that in a moment of forgetfulness he 
had denied ownership of the wood, whereas now he came to 
think of it of course it was his. 

“My business is so great,” he explained, “ that it is 
impossible for me to remember the details of it till I examine 
my books.’’ As Hajji Mahmoud can neither read nor write, it 
was difficult to understand how a perusal of his ledgers would 
help matters. “‘I recall now that I sold the zahn some time 
ago and this wood is a consignment that I brought from the 
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heirs of Osman Haridi after his death at the Pilgrimage. It 
was careless of me to forget it but there it is the wood is mine, 
and if further proof is required I will call my son to swear to 
it.” 

Luckily no further proof was required, for at this stage 
Abdul Kerim came forward and tearfully admitted his 
guilt. 

“IT was passing the hosh of Hajji Mahmoud a few days 
ago,” he explained, ’‘ and the door being open I saw, stacked 
against the outer wall, a great heap of wood. I was in need 
of wood to build myself another house, for one house and two 
wives is like an overturned beehive. That night I scaled the 
wall and loaded upon my camel sufficient for my purpose, and 
on arrival at my hosh I buried it in the sand till such time as, 
the search for the stolen goods being over, I could with safety 
use it. Iam a poor man with an already large family and two 
more due before the harvest, so I ask that I may be dealt with 
leniently.” 

The case was now a perfectly simple one and, with the wood 
identified without doubt and the thief pleading guilty, a 
sentence of one year with hard labour was passed. In due 
course, Abdul Kerim having proved himself to be one of those 
well-behaved prioners who have no intention whatsoever of 
escaping, but who desire merely to earn the reduction of one- 
quarter of their sentence for good conduct, was sent as one of 
the permanent labourers in the Governor’s garden. It is a 
recognised thing in the East that if a prisoner should find 
himself far enough away from his escort to get in a few words 
with one of the Powers that Be, he will at once throw himself 
upon his face and announce the fact that he is mazloom 
(unjustly treated) and not guilty of the crime of which he was 
accused. This is a time-honoured custom and does not mean 
anything more than a request that the senior official, with a 
wave of his hand, shall sweep away the laws and regulations 
regarding prison service and open wide the gaol doors for all 
those who imagine themselves mazloom to walk out. This 
little idiosyncrasy is always countered by the Governor asking 
the gardener if he has ever known a guilty prisoner to be 
detailed to work in the garden, and the old gardener, rising to 
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the occasion, always swears that though upwards of a thousand 
prisoners have passed through his hands he has never known 
a guilty one yet. 

One day, towards the end of Abdul Kerim’s sentence, the 
old plea had been made by some hapless prisoner, the stock 
question asked and the same old reply given. But on this 
occasion the gardener added: “ That is a very good joke of 
ours, Effendim, about there never being any guilty prisoners 
in this garden. But there really is an innocent prisoner in this 
garden now.” 

** Not the one who just spoke to me? He is in for man- 
slaughter.” 

“Oh, no, Effendim, not that man—he’s guilty all right, as 
half his tribe saw the killing. No, I mean that man over 
there.” 

“What, Abdul Kerim ?—why, he pleaded guilty.” 

‘“* Yes, Effendim, but there were reasons, and now that the 
people concerned in the case have left the town I can tell you 
the story. It was in this wise—the wood found in Abdul 
Kerim’s hosh was not Hajji Mahmoud’s timber, but his 
own.” 

“ Then why did he say he had stolen it ? ” 

‘““When I say it was his own, Effendim, I mean that 
he had bought it secretly from the Government contractor 
engaged on the new buildings and being Government wood 
he, of course, buried it till he could find purchasers for it. 
When the Government contractor returned to his house on the 
evening when Abdul Kerim was arrested he tore his hair and 
beat his wife in his fear and rage.” ‘‘ God’s curse rest on the 
police and the Mamour for this day’s work. They will now 
investigate and investigate in the matter till the truth comes 
out and I shall be tried for selling Government property. 
Wallahi, I am a ruined man despite my innocence.” But, on 
thinking the matter over, he saw a way of escape, though it 
would cost money. He arranged with Abdul Kerim’s rela- 
tives to obtain his release on bail and that night he covenanted 
with Abdul Kerim and persuaded him to plead guilty and go 
to prison.” 

‘“* Good heavens—it must have cost him much money.” 
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** Not so much, Effendim, for Abdul Kerim is a poor man 
and a bad hand at a bargain. The price, I understand, was 
£30 only—a small sum for a year’s imprisonment. But,’’ and 
the gardener turned his eyes to heaven, “‘ there was also the 
necessity to get Hajji Mahmoud to swear to the wood as his, 
and Hajji Mahmoud is the best man at a bargain in the world 
and a jackal has a softer heart, a vulture is less ravening. He 
knew that he had that contractor as if he were bound with 
ropes, and if the contractor ever has a spare piastre in his 
pocket after this it will not be the fault of Hajji Mahmoud. 
And I am one who speaks with great understanding of the 
matter.” 

C. S. JARVIS. 


A RAIN GUIDE FOR THE BRITISH ISLANDS 
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EXPLANATION.—The curve represents the varying number of places in the 
British Isles expected to record rain from day to day during the coming 
three months. Black shaded areas show the times when rain is most 
expected and stippled shading when rain is least expected. The curve will 
usually be found useful as a guide for selecting wet and dry periods of days 
in advance, but it is not intended to be used as a reliable day-to-day forecast. 

The day referred to is the 24-hour day, 7 a.m. to 7 a.m. (G.M.T.). The 
term ‘rain ”’ includes precipitation of all sorts. 


SEASONAL OUTLOOK. 

Considering the total rain amount during the coming 

three months, the indications at present are :— 

(a) That over the British Islands as a whole the amount 
of rain will be less than the seasonal average. 

(b) That this expected deficiency will be mainly due to 
droughty conditions setting in during the coming 
three months over an area covering the 8.E. of England 
and ultimately extending to the West of Ireland. 

(c) That, however, during the same three months most of 
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Scotland and the Western entrance to the English 
Channel will experience more rain than usual. 

Considering the individual months, the indications at 

present are :— 

(d) That during July there will be a deficiency of rain in 
the 8.E. of England and that conditions amounting 
to “drought” will occur in many places in that 
quarter of England and that these conditions will 
extend Westward to the Midlands. 

(e) That during August the area of rain deficiency will 
increase and intensify so as to cover Ireland, Wales, 
and a considerable part of England. 

(f) That during September the general deficiency of rain 
will continue in the West of Ireland and in other parts 
of the British Isles. 

(g) That in the London area and the S.E. of England the 
coming three months will, on the whole, be unusually 
warm months, during which the temperatures will 
occasionally rise to exceptionally high points. 

Note.—The diagram published in this number is based 

on our original tidal method, but it has been extended to 
cover the three summer months ahead of us, instead of only 
the one month, as has been the usual practice before. Since 
the beginning of the year the “‘ seasonal outlooks ’’ have been 
very successful. Surprise has been shown in the daily Press 
at the unseasonable and wet June which we are at present 
experiencing. Readers of these articles could not have been 
unprepared for this exceptional weather. Writing on and 
since last March we have each month banked on a wet, 
unseasonable June ; in actual fact, our monthly investigations 
for twelve months past have all pointed to a wet June in 1935. 


DunBoynge, 17.vi.35. 


LAWN TENNIS OUTLOOK 


THOUGH at the moment of writing the draw for Wimbledon 
has not been published, by the time these words appear the 
Championship programme will be well advanced. Con- 
sequently a number of tentative prognostications contained 
herein may already have been proved to be inaccurate. It is 
not, however, the task of a critic to attempt to foretell what 
will assuredly come to pass; all that is possible, or, indeed, 
reasonably to be expected, is that probabilities should be 
indicated. 

The entries for Wimbledon are as impressive and thrilling 
as ever, and the players from abroad quite as numerous as 
in previous years. Indeed, the prestige of the Championships, 
which has been high enough in all conscience in the past, 
shows no sign of abatement, and the universal desire of 
lawn tennis players throughout the world to achieve success 
on the famous Centre Court is, if possible, even more marked 
than before. 

In the Men’s Singles the chances that F. J. Perry will 
retain his title are extremely bright. Last month he added 
the French singles championship to his previous impressive 
list of triumphs, and is the first Englishman ever to win that 
event. Since the Challenge Round at Wimbledon was 
abolished in 1922, and the holder has had to play through 
the tournament, no player has yet won the Men’s Singles on 
two successive occasions; but Perry’s remarkable and 
impressive consistency, coupled with his recent victories 
over von Cramm and Crawford, make it highly probable 
that he will be the first player to achieve this distinction. 

Of the world’s ten leading players nine are entered for the 
Wimbledon singles, so that the path of any one player to the 
final round is as difficult a one as could be devised. 
Normally speaking, any one of the leading players—J. H. 
Crawford, G. von Cramm, H. W. Austin, W. Allison, S. B. 
Wood, R. Menzel, G. de Stefani and C. Boussus—is capable, 
at his best, of defeating the reigning champion should he 
happen to be caught off his game. But Perry, more than 
any other player since W. T. Tilden was at the height of his 
fame, has shown what is, after all, the criterion of a real 
genius—that something less than his best is extremely good. 

Of those who reached the last eight in 1934 the Americans, 
Stoefen, Shields and Lott, are absentees. J. H. Crawford, 
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who lost to Perry in the final last year, has been very much 
below form of late, and he certainly is not the player he was 
when he thrilled the vastly packed stands two years ago 
and wrested the title from Ellsworth Vines. Nevertheless, 
he is temperamentally the kind of player who fights on until 
the very last point, and during the Wimbledon fortnight he 
may be counted upon to produce the very best of which he 
is at the time capable. 


The American team, Wood, Allison, van Ryn, and the 
two newcomers, Mako and Budge, is a formidable one. The 
two latter players, both of whom hail from California, are 
not yet twenty years of age, but they have already won 
their spurs in the U.S.A. Budge, indeed, ran Perry to five 
sets at a Pacific Coast tournament in September last, and, 
in fact, actually won more games than Perry. Still, it is 
not to be anticipated that either of these youngsters, good 
as they undoubtedly are, will get very far in this, their first, 
Wimbledon appearance. 

The German champion, G. von Cramm, is one of the most 
improved players in the world. Last year, it will be remem- 
bered, the unexplained malady ‘“ Wimbledon throat ” 
claimed him as one of its victims, and he was defeated in the 
fourth round by V. G. Kirby. This year he lost his French 
title to Perry, but he defeated Crawford in the Davis Cup 
tie at Berlin in three straight sets. Certainly he is a player 
to be treated with the very greatest respect. H. W. Austin 
still seems to suffer from the defects of an apparently not too 
robust physique. For years he has hovered on the fringe 
of achieving the greatest ambition of all players, and with 
victory in sight he has somehow contrived or been compelled 
despite himself to let it slip from his grasp. To sum up the 
prospects in the Men’s Singles, Perry has the greatest chance 
of adding yet one more distinction—namely, that of two 
successive victories under the new conditions—to his already 
long list of triumphs. 

Great Britain’s chances in the Women’s Singles are also 
extremely promising. Since Mrs. Helen Wills Moody arrived 
in this country she has competed at two tournaments—St. 
George’s Hill and Beckenham. In the former, after losing 
the first set to Miss R. M. Hardwick (ranked No. 11 in this 
country) in one of the early rounds, she won the final; in 
the latter she provided the Press with what they termed 
“An Amazing Defeat’? when she played Miss Kathleen 
Stammers in the semi-final—and lost by 0—6, 4—6. It was 
plain to followers of the game that the former Wimbledon 
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champion was quite out of form against Miss Stammers, 
This statement must not be taken as any reflection on the 
latter, nor be allowed to detract one iota from the praise 
which is her due for her achievement. If Mrs. Moody plays 
no better at Wimbledon than she did at Beckenham her 
tennis will not be of the calibre which spells victory in the 
exacting competition of the Championships. 

There is apt to be something rather tragic in the 
unsuccessful return, after a couple of year’s absence, of a 
former genius, and many think that Mrs. Moody would have 
been more than justified in keeping her racket in its press, 
but as she herself has said the lure of Wimbledon is a peculiarly 
subtle one, and she has come again, perhaps even in spite of 
herself, to answer it. Once in those surroundings, crowded 
with memories of many brilliant triumphs, Mrs. Moody may 
be relied upon to produce at times tennis truly worthy of 
her name, but absence of first-class competition for so long 
is a severe handicap, and quite clearly she will not possess 
that awe-inspiring invincibility of the past. Miss Round’s 
most serious challengers appear to be Mrs. Sperling and Miss 
Jacobs. She, too, has an excellent chance of being the first 
English player since the War to retain her title. 


In the Men’s Doubles our prospects are, as usual, rather 
depressingly meagre. There are a number of new partner- 
ships, including that of Perry and Austin, but it is the 
co-operative tennis of long-established combinations that 
makes for success at Wimbledon. Pairs which have pre- 
viously won include van Ryn and Allison and Borotra and 
Brugnon. The two young Americans, Mako and Budge, have 
already numbered Allison and van Ryn and last year’s 
Wimbledon winners, Lott and Stoefen, among their victims, 
and their chances are by no means to be despised. Further, 
the Australian pair, J. H. Crawford and A. K. Quist, are, at 
their best, extremely good. 

In the Ladies’ Doubles the best English combination is 
that of Miss Dearman and Miss Lyle, who played in the 
Wightman Cup last year and are holders of the Australian 
and German titles. If both strike their best form they possess 
a mutual understanding which is so valuable in doubles play 
and might well take them to victory. Mrs. Andrus, recently 
selected to represent the United States in the Wightman Cup, 
is again paired with Mme. Henrotin. These two reached the 
final last year, where they fell to the prowess of Miss Ryan 
and Mme. Mathieu. The latter has paired with Mrs. Sperling, 
and this new partnership should be a very effective one. 
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The return of Mrs. P. D. Howard and Mme. J. de Meule- 
meester will be watched with interest. As Mlle. Metaxa 
and Mlle. Sigart they were, of course, successful in this event 
in 1932. Miss Round and Miss Heeley are at times 
encouraging, but this year Miss Heeley does not appear, as 
yet, to have got on to her game. 

The defeat of Australia by Germany in the Davis Cup 
semi-final round of the European Zone came as a surprise 
to everybody. So much depended on J. H. Crawford, and 
his form in the previous round, when he nearly fell a victim 
to C. Boussus in a five-set match of 57 games, while it prepared 
us for von Cramm’s victory hardly foreshadowed that his 
colours would also be lowered by H. Henkel (ranked second 
inGermany). On the first day Germany won both the singles, 
and after Australia had annexed the doubles on the second 
von Cramm beat McGrath in five sets to give the Germans 
the victory. With the tie lost, it is quite understandable 
that Crawford should have been beaten by Henkel in a five-set 
encounter of 53 games, Henkel winning the odd game. 

In the other semi-final Czecho-Slovakia defeated South 
Africa and have thus qualified to meet Germany for the 
privilege of encountering the United States in the Inter- 
Zone final at Wimbledon. It seems probable that the United 
States will be our challengers, and the defeat of Australia has, 
if anything, increased our chances of retaining the trophy. 

For the Wightman Cup contest, which takes place at Forest 
Hills in August, the United States have provisionally selected a 
team—and a very strong one, too—consisting of Miss Helen 
Jacobs, Mrs. Moody, Mrs. Fabyan (formerly Miss 8. Palfrey) 
and Mrs. Andrus. A newcomer, Mrs. Arnold, from California, 
a gallant little player less than five feet high, who defeated 
Miss K. Stammers in the final of the Pacific South-West 
Championships at Los Angeles last September, has been 
selected as reserve. It is understood that Mrs. Moody will 
not definitely accept the invitation until she has fully tested 
her physical resources at Wimbledon. The first-named three 
will play in the singles, and Mrs. Andrus, who has shown 
herself to be one of the best doubles players of to-day, paired 
either with Mrs. Moody or Mrs. Arnold would make a strong 
combination for the second doubles pair. The team is a 
formidable one and our English players will find it hard to 
win back a title which has eluded their attack for the last 
four years. Nevertheless, our prospects are by no means 
unpromising with so much talent from which to select a 
team. KATHLEEN GODFREE. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


[The Editor will gladly insert letters of public interest as far as space 
permits, but all communications must be accompanied by the full name 
and address of the writer even when for any good reason anonymity is 
desired.]} 


MR. ROOSEVELT AND SILVER 


To THE EprtTor or The National Review 


Smr,—One might reasonably have expected that in a 
Silver Jubilee Year the topic which is such a burning one 
elsewhere would have received sympathetic consideration and 
that distinguished advocates of silver’s rehabilitation would 
have hastened to applaud America’s courageous policy in 
endeavouring to restore the value of the white metal. But 
that expectation has not been realized. What we have 
witnessed, in the British financial and popular Press, is the 
steady detraction and misrepresentation of that policy 
which has completely deceived the public. Indeed, if there 
was ever an issue where the old Continental reproach of 
British hypocrisy could justly be levelled, it is in the 
behaviour of the British Press towards silver during the past 
eighteen months. President Roosevelt’s policy is hardly 
ever mentioned in either the news or editorial columns save 
in terms of disparagement. It is commonly dismissed as a 
regrettable political manceuvre which has brought about 
the monetary confusion and economic distress of China, 
Mexico and other silver-using countries and which, if it is 
wise, the Roosevelt administration will repeal as soon as 
possible. 

In vain have those who are aware of the aims and the 
strength and the sincerity of the American silver movement 
and also of the monetary situation in China, repeatedly 
endeavoured to expose the many falsehoods current in print. 
Their protests and démentis are almost uniformly ignored. 
I should like, therefore, to call your attention to Mr. Secretary 
Morgenthau’s recent broadcast address on American silver 
policy, in which he declared :— 


“We are endeavouring to restore silver to a greater usefulness as 
a monetary metal. We hold out to other nations currency of such 
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steadiness that the normal tendency may be for the rest of the world 
to move gradually towards practical exchange stabilisation.” 


As to the allegation that this process is involving other 
countries, but especially China, in extreme hardship, the 
following leading article in the Shanghai Evening Post of 
April 27th last should prove illuminating :— 

One would think, to hear the clamour concerning the Washington 

Silver purchase policy, that not only was America single-handedly 


boosting the world-price of silver to a point beyond endurance, but 
likewise that this was ruining China and constituted the sole source of 


Shanghai’s troubles. . . . The actual root of China’s current difficulties 
lies in the collapse of a real estate boom which was artificially developed 
as silver went down. . . . America wished to see silver stay on a 


monetary basis, but other countries moved in such a fashion as to 
reduce it to a commodity basis, from which the United States are now 
endeavouring to remove it. It is not to the interest of China to have 
its currency on a commodity basis; in time, the present American 
efforts may prove of very real benefit to China by restoring the 
relatively stable and rational aspect of silver. The international 
propaganda which is striving to place Uncle Sam in the rdéle of selfish 
villain intent on the ruination of others for his sole gain, is a grotesque 
misrepresentation which may suit the purposes of some, but which is 
thoroughly unfair. 


Shanghai and Hong Kong employing native workmen at 
a few pence a day defy European and American competition 
and have all but ruined our cotton-spinning industry. The 
whole case against low-priced silver has been ably set forth 
in the paper submitted to the recent Cotton Congress at Rome 
by the Silver and Monetary Policy Committee of the Cotton 
Spinners’ Federation, but it has virtually been ignored by 
the British Press. One passage in it must have been specially 
unpalatable :— 

“The financial Press argues that the American authorities must 
hold themselves responsible for all the sufferings entailed upon the 
Chinese people. This is the first occasion since the war on which the 
old monetary school has enlarged on what they have described as the 
‘horrors of deflation.’ Though every other country in the world has 
suffered much worse deflation than China has suffered, China is singled 
out for their condemnatory allusions. At the same time, they are 
bending their efforts and mobilizing their considerable influence for the 


restitution of gold standards and are admonishing nations other than 
China to pursue a course of economic deflation.” 


It is disappointing to find the Manchester Guardian, 
formerly a champion of silver remonetization, now disparaging 
bimetallism, and raising the usual journalistic smoke-screen 
against patent monetary truths. Little wonder that the 
chairman of the aforesaid Monetary Policy Committee should 
have been moved to protest against “such evasions of the 
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vital issues as are now customary on monetary questions in 
this newspaper.” Yet such evasions are unhappily charac. 
teristic of the entire British Press. ‘‘ Immersed,’ comments 
Lord Desborough, “in the gold obsession, they seem quite 
unable to give a fair account of what is going on in the world 
with regard to silver.’”—Yours, etc., 


Paris. BECKLES WILLSON. 
June, 1935. 


SOUTH AFRICAN PERIL 


To THE Epitror or The National Review 


Sir,—I read an article in your issue of February last, 
dealing with our brother Boers’ methods in this country, 
with very great interest. It is a thousand pities that same 
is not published in full in every newspaper issued in this 
country, as it would put heart into thousands of South 
Africans of British birth who feel that the Old Country has 
abandoned them to the tender mercies of the Boers of the 
Union of 8.A. 

A GOVERNMENT OF FEAR: The Press of this Country is 
under the control of the South African mining magnates who 
play up to the Union Government. They know that if they 
were to express the truth and expose the underhand methods 
of the Government, fresh taxation would be imposed upon 
the mines, thereby reducing the mining profits. The same 
thing applies to the rich merchants of the country who are 
also afraid of their pockets. At the by-election recently held 
at East London, merchants in East London actually can- 
vassed their employees on behalf of the Government nominee. 

Soutu ArricaN PoticE: This branch of the Civil Service 
is now a close preserve of the Boers. It could not be a closer 
preserve if an Act of Parliament had been passed prohibiting 
any one of British birth being admitted into its ranks. Before 


an application will be entertained the applicant must furnish | 


a certificate that he is bi-lingual. The standard of Afrikaans 
set for the boy of British parents is so high that very few 
qualify. On the other hand, the standard of English set 
for the boy of Dutch parentage is so low that they all qualify. 
I have made careful enquiry regarding the English test for an 
Africander, but gather that no actual examination is set as 
long as he has a smattering of the English language ; he is 
passed as being bi-lingual. After the English boy has passed 
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in Afrikaans he is examined by the local Police, and if passed 
is sent on to Pretoria to undergo his training. Within a few 
days he is sent back to his home, the official reason given 
being that he is an inch or two below the standard of chest 
measurement or some such reason. The real reason is that 
the youngster bears a British name. In Zululand there are, 
roughly, 26 police camps. The population is overwhelmingly 
Zulu, with a sprinkling of Whites, 90 per cent. of whom are 
British born and English-speaking people. There is at present 
only one Police Sergeant in Zululand of English parentage 
and language, and he retires at the end of this year. All 
the constables are Africanders—only a very small percentage 
of the South African Police in Zululand have any knowledge 
of the Zulu language, and a number of them are unable to 
speak the English language. 

Natives UNDER UNION GOVERNMENT RULE: [I have for 
many years wondered if the people in the Old Country had 
any idea under what conditions the unfortunate blacks of 
this country are governed. Before the white man came to 
South Africa the Natives, collectively, owned all the land. 
To-day the Native not only is landless, but he is actually 
debarred by Act of Parliament from purchasing land. He 
is taxed almost out of existence. His average earning is 
30s. per month, and he has to pay £1 per annum poll tax. 
The Native is compelled to carry an identification pass, and 
any policeman can stop a Native at will and demand that he 
exhibits his pass. On failure to do so he is arrested, charged 
and fined. 

Epvucation: When the Union was formed the education 
of the four Provinces was handed over to each Provincial 
Council. Natal insisted upon this, as they mistrusted our 
Boer friends. The Act of Union made English and Dutch 
the two official languages. As the years passed, the Union 
Government secured more and more control of education, 
until to-day the four Provinces only nominally control their 
education. The books on South African history as taught in 
the South African schools to-day make a Britisher’s blood 
boil. There is no doubt that these disgraceful history 
books poison the minds of the young British South African. 

ForEIGN TREATIES. A SoutH AFRICAN REPUBLIC: There 
is no shadow of doubt that when the Boer leaders are of 
opinion that the time is right they will declare this country a 
Republic. They realise, however, that as long as the bulk 
of our trade is with Great Britain and our sister Dominions 
it would be an impossibility. To overcome this difficulty, 
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for some years past they have been endeavouring to direct 
trade from Great Britain to foreign powers. The first step 
in this direction was the Trade Treaty with Germany under 


the first Hertzog Government. This was followed by a similar | 
treaty with Japan. Neither of these treaties reduced the | 
percentage of our trade with Great Britain. The next step | 


was to heavily subsidise an Italian shipping company over a 
period of five years. Then recently the Union Government 
fixed up what must be termed a “‘ Barter Agreement,” under 
which Germany was to purchase South African wool and pay 
for same with German goods. A clause in the agreement 
stipulated that all wool so purchased must be shipped in 
German or Dutch vessels. The white population of the 
Union of South Africa is approximately two millions. 
Yet we find the Union spending large sums of money annually 
in salaries, etc., for trade commissions in Germany, France, 
Italy, U.S.A., etc. For what object? To open up trade 
with these countries and so reduce the trade with our Mother- 
land. The Boers as a people are most persistent in their 
endeavour to get this country away from the British Empire, 
they have never deviated from their course, and they have 
got within striking distance of their objective ; we have lost 
our flag, language, justice, and are now only bound to the 
British Empire by our King, who is now called the King of 
South Africa. This is where we now stand ! 


British SoutH AFRICAN. 
Natal. 


[We have, to our regret, been obliged to shorten this letter—Ep., N.R.] 


MARSHAL PILSUDSKI 


To THE Eprtror oF The National Review 


Sir,—With your permission I should like to make two | 
comments on your justly appreciative account of Marshal | 


Pilsudski in the Episodes of the Month in your June issue. 
On p. 718 it is stated, ““ But he would not bend to Austrian 
or German requirements, and in 1916 he was interned.” It 
is true that he would not do what the Austrians and Germans 


wished, but they did not intern him in 1916. What took ' 


place was that, as a marked protest against their indecision 
respecting the status to be given to ‘Congress Poland,” 
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which was then in their hands, Pilsudski resigned his position 
as chief of the First Brigade of the Polish Legions—July 25, 
1916. His resignation led all these Legions to demand 
en masse to be permitted to lay down their arms and with- 
draw from the field ; and in October of that year they were 
retired from the front. Unmolested, Pilsudski went to live 
at Cracow, and remained there some time. When the 
Austro-Germans set up a Council of State in Warsaw in 
January, 1917, they appointed Pilsudski a member. His 
definite break with them and his imprisonment came later. 
The other matter to which I wish to refer is what was said, 
near the foot of page 718, about Pilsudski and General 
Weygand respecting the defeat of the Russians in the Battle 
of Warsaw in 1920, not in 1922, as given in your text; a 
printer’s error, no doubt. In the interests of historical 
accuracy it should be stated quite definitely that Weygand 
had nothing whatever to do directly with either the strategy 
or the tactics which resulted in the tremendous defeat of the 
Bolsheviks in the Battle of Warsaw. To do the General 
justice, he has made this perfectly clear himself. The idea 
that the victory was due to him, and not to Pilsudski, was 
fathered and spread abroad by political opponents of the 
Marshal, and when some of these acclaimed Weygand as 
the “‘ Saviour of Warsaw ’”’ he replied that this was not the 
case, for, said he, “‘ the victory which is being celebrated in 
Warsaw is a Polish victory, the military operations being 
executed by Polish generals in accordance with a Polish 
plan.” It was Pilsudski who made the plan, and it was 
with Pilsudski in chief command that the plan was carried 
out. I have often thought—for this is a subject to which 
I have devoted much attention—that probably no one was 
more surprised than Weygand by Pilsudski’s enormous 
success—Weygand, of course, was delighted, but I think he 
was surprised. His own plan had been different, but as 
things fell out, it was unnecessary to try it, thanks to the 
Marshal’s victory. The Poles gladly recognized the value of 
Weygand and the Allied Mission’s moral support, but that 
was practically about all their assistance amounted to. The 
Battle of Warsaw was, as the General rightly observed, a 
Polish victory—not an Allied one. An invention of the 
political enemies of the Marshal, the report that the result 
of the battle was not his achievement, but that of Weygand, 
got such a start in the news of the day that the truth has 
never quite overtaken it, as was to be seen, I noticed with 
much regret, in more than one account of his career in our 
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Press. May I add that an objective description of the Battle 
of Warsaw, and of the less well-known but extremely impor- 
tant Battle of the Niemen which followed it, is given in my 
book, Poland, 1914-1931 ? 


Yours faithfully, 


Authors’ Club, ROBERT MACHRAY. 
London. 


[We welcome Mr. Machray’s correction in the matter of Marshal 
Pilsudski’s imprisonment. In regard to the value of General Weygand’s 
presence at Warsaw in 1920 there are two opinions.—Ep., N.R.] 


RUSSIAN TIMBER AND THE WEST INDIES 


To THE Epiror or The National Review 


Sir,—In my letter on Russian Timber and the West Indies 
in your June number, the statement occurs that West Indian 
syrup exported to Canada is “‘ manufactured from timber.” 
I beg that you will be so good as to contradict this immediately, 
whether it was a printer’s error or clerical mistake of my own. 

The production of this article is very strictly controlled, 
both by local legislation and food and drugs acts elsewhere ; 
and it is made from sugar cane juice alone. 

As the import of Canadian timber increases, so will the 
demand for West Indian syrup; and, as more and more of 
that is made, the production of that redundant article sugar 
is reduced. Now, the limitation of sugar manufacture has 
been attempted by world-wide negotiations without success. 
Why not try this way ? 


Yours faithfully, 


St. Barnabas Hospital, NorMAN Jas. A. Bascom. 
London, W.C.1. 
June, 1935. 


THE PROTECTION OF ANIMALS 


To THE Epiror or The National Review 


Str,—This is the centenary year of the passing of the 
first Act of Parliament for the protection of animals. It 
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will not be allowed to pass without due recognition of the 
fact that, despite the inadequacies of the present laws relating 
to animals, a vast deal has been done, during the past century, 
to ameliorate the lot of what is (rather curiously) known as 
the ‘dumb creation.””> But much more must be done. The 
lot of the pit ponies, the miserable traffic in worn-out horses, 
the horrible barbarism of the steel trap, the frequent neglect 
of domestic pets—cats often turned adrift and left to fend 
for themselves, i.e., to starve—these are matters which should 
vitally concern a professedly Christian country; and these 
are not all that might be named. And now a word of caution 
is necessary. How many people who subscribe to animal 
societies can feel satisfied about the way their subscriptions 
or donations are allocated ? Far too much, I fear, is spent 
on office premises, salaries (not always to competent people), 
and so forth. I venture to make a suggestion, which is 
this: nobody should send money to any animal society 
unless that society publishes an adequate balance sheet each 
year to show clearly how the money is being allocated. And 
such balance sheet should be drawn up by a reputable firm 
of chartered accountants. 


Faithfully yours, 


Orchard Lawn, EK. H. BLAKENEY. 
Winchester. 


BRITONS TO PAY BLACKMAIL 


To THE Eprtror or The National Review 


Sir,—If ever a document was stamped all over “* Signed 
under compulsion ”’ it is this Anglo-German Naval Agreement. 
It is a big cheque drawn by the victim of a blackmailer ; not 
quite the first, and assuredly not the last unless a British 
Government soon finds its backbone. 

The fact that it ignores the pledges given to Italy and 
France in February at Stresa shows to what a low level the 
sense of honour in our Ministers has fallen. One of the acts 
most deservedly held in contempt is that of going behind 
the backs of one’s friends to traffic to their disadvantage. 
After a pledge not to do so it is a gross breach of faith. 

The Simon-Hoare combination has given every nation in 
Europe—including even the German nation, which used to 
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be regarded as specializing in the odious role of “ honest 
broker ”’—cause to sneer at the revival of Albion’s perfidy. 

A weak woman who pays blackmail to a scoundrel is to 
be pitied, but what shall be said of the strong man who, 
having agreed with three or four neighbours that a murderous 
bully is not to be allowed to pick up the weapons they have 
forced him to drop, says to him behind his comrades’ backs: 
“* Dear bully, we did say you were not to have any, but you 
can pick one knife up and keep it, as well as the one you’ve 
hidden, so long as I have three ’’ ?—Yours, etc., 


June, 1935. R. Macponautp Lucas. 


WHITHER ? 


To THE EprTror or The National Review 


Smr,—I have just read, with great interest, Colonel 
Fortescue’s letter in your recent issue entitled ‘‘ Whither,” 
and, whilst usually not very interested in politics, I would 
like to say that there were one or two points that caught my 
eye and appeared to me to be very sound in principle and 
from a practical point of view. 

Let us have the leadership of those that really “‘ know 
their job,” and whose first thought is for the good of the 
country, rather than some whose whole idea appears to be, 
once having attained their office, to hold it with the minimum 
amount of trouble to themselves, irrespective of the fact 
that they are incapable of knowing that which is for the 

ood. 
, I can assure him several other young ones like myself 
would welcome a real move in what we consider is the right 
direction, and I am sure he can rely upon the support of a 
great number of others like myself. 

In the circumstances I would prefer to sign myself just 
one of the 


YounGa GENERATION. 


Holmwood, Surrey. 
June, 1935. 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
A REVIEWER LOOKS BACK 


THE other day, in a fit of Jubilee idleness, I took out from 
their shelf the volumes of press-cuttings which contain the 
occasional reviews written by myself during the last twenty- 
five years, and I flipped over their pages rather in the same 
spirit of amused rediscovery that presides over one’s 
references to the family photograph album. The mental 
picture of a reviewer gloating over a quarter of a century’s 
work may seem revolting to some people, as though a butcher 
should look back over a quarter of a century’s joints. But 
this notion of reviewing is thoroughly antiquated. It was 
antiquated even when I began reviewing, though I confess 
that I did my best to be derisively severe on the bad translation 
of Heine’s Reisebilder, which was the subject of my first review 
in a London newspaper : and now it is antediluvian. ‘ Roses, 
roses, all the way,” seems to be the motto of what I might 
call the wholesale reviewing trade of to-day, which, in the 
last few years, has completed the extinction of critical 
reviewing. The public’s taste, not only in books, but in what 
it wants to be told about them, has changed remarkably even 
during the present reign, but the change had begun earlier. 
It is little more than a hundred years since the heyday of 
“the reviewers ’’—a phrase which in the days of Byron, 
Scott, Wordsworth and Keats had a tremendous and awe- 
inspiring sound. Southey, as anybody can see from his 
correspondence, practically supported himself and his family 
by industriously writing long critical articles on current books 
in a quarterly periodical. Discussion was what the public 
wanted then, and what it wants now is entertainment, using 
the word in a broad and not unworthy sense. Other values 
still exist, no doubt, but whether one studies the flamboyant 
advertisements of publishers, or the now indispensable 
“ blurbs’? on dust-covers, or the typical reviews by popular 
reviewers, it is impossible not to observe that the material 
rewards of literature, now larger than ever, but fewer in 
proportion to output, now go to the writers of books that 
either thrill or amuse. There are no Lockharts and Chris- 
topher Norths to-day for whose verdict the quidnuncs 
anxiously wait, and their place has been taken by guilds, 
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societies and able journalists who vie with one another in 
spotting the ‘“ book of the month.”’ There was a time, less 
than a century ago, when it was said that a column review in 
a certain leading newspaper would sell a whole edition of any 
book: that may still be said, perhaps, but the newspaper is 
a different one and the appeal more different still. 

There is no use in deploring this change, which is part 
of an historical event, astonishing in its rapidity—the spread 
of intellectual self-consciousness, like a powerful ripple, over 
wider and wider stretches of the human ocean. The reading 
public of to-day is vast, whereas it was comparatively small: 
and, with the assistance of technical developments, such as 
cheap printing, syndicalisation, and so forth, it comprises all 
the but very lowest social levels. The number of books 
produced has increased in proportion to the number of 
readers, of which one result is that, whereas formerly a 
reviewer could shut himself up in his study for a month to 
pen a serious critique of a single work which might not be 
published for another month or more, he must now often be 
prepared to cope in a day or two with a pile of volumes so 
that his article may be ready to come out on the day of their 
issue. For the lives of books have shortened with the 
increase in their numbers—another phenomenon of the 
present day. Before the war there used to be two well-marked 
publishing seasons in the year, the spring and autumn, but 
now there is hardly a week when the printing-presses slacken. 
Not only are there too many books to read, but, owing to a 
change in our social habits, our greater love of active amuse- 
ment, our cinemas and our radio, there is far less time for 
reading: so that if a book, on its day of publication, does not 
impinge with considerable violence on the public eye, it has 
irremediably lost its start in a brief existence. Although the 
literary day of Lockhart was agitated by passions and bitter 
controversies, it was calm in the sense that it enjoyed the 
contemplative element of spare time: but now, though 
nobody troubles to quarrel about books, and still less about 
reviews of them, that precious element has become chopped 
up into short moments for which too many things compete. 
The claim of a successful book has to be strong and immediate ; 
and the busy reviewer, concerned more than anything else to 
state that claim, must sometimes wonder if he is required to 
be anything more than a showman, an adjunct to the selling 
of books rather than a guide to their appreciation. 


These remarks, however, were prompted more by a retro- 
spect over reviewing in general than by my own press-cutting 
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albums, in which for myself the chief amusement was to be 
reminded of the succession of books that, seldom at my own 
choice, had passed through my hands as reviewer. If I had 
the miraculous touch of Charles Lamb in retrospect, I might 
hazard some gently melancholy reflections on the changing 
attitudes of a reviewer as the years pass by, contrasting the 
excitement of early days when the postman’s ring too seldom 
heralded a book to review with the growing apathy that 
attended greater plenty. But I will not strive to emulate 
“ Old China,” and will confine my melancholy to an expression 
of sympathy with the writers of those books which, whether 
I praised them or not, undoubtedly died at birth. Even in 
such a spasmodic reviewer’s record as mine, the number of 
books apparently born straight into limbo is distressing to 
note. They were not even bad, they were just moderate ; 
and to be moderate in a pushing crowd is to be trodden 
under foot. One type of mediocre book, however, still 
flourished at the beginning of this reign—the unblushing 
“scissors and paste’? compilation in which, with a few 
illustrations, entirely unoriginal information was served up. 
Certain artificers, for they could be called nothing better, 
produced one of these monstrosities a year for the benefit of 
the circulating libraries, and the reviewer soon came to 
know what their books would be like before he opened them. 
The war did a good service in killing them, as it certainly did, 
by its vigorous tuning up of nerves and emotions to a pitch 
that rejected the mechanically dull as well as the admirably 
solid. 

However, to return to my cuttings, it must not be 
supposed that they provide a complete synopsis of what Mr. 
Frank Swinnerton has called ‘“‘ The Georgian Literary Scene.” 
His recent book of that name fulfils its title in many excellent 
ways, but more particularly for the days before the war which 
are the least remembered, when Henry James was, as he says, 
the Grand Panjandrum of letters. He writes of a young man’s 
outlook in those days :— 

“The young man of 1909 and 1910 felt that with Shaw 
and Barker and Galsworthy in the theatre, Bennett and 
Wells and, in a lesser degree, Galsworthy in the novel, and 
Chesterton and Belloc in the Press, there was thrilling life in 
the intellectual world; and he was right. There has never 
been so much life since ; but there will be, later.” 

At all events, in the year 1910 among the books that 
came my way were George Meredith’s unfinished novel, Celt 
and Saxon, William de Morgan’s An Affair of Dishonour and 
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Arnold Bennett’s Clayhanger. The first of these, in spite of 
some liveliness in developing the comparison, was more a 
curiosity than a valuable addition to the great man’s published 
works, but it serves to remind us that he was then but a short 
while dead and still a very present influence. The name of 
William de Morgan, whose series of extremely involved 
romances were the surprising fruit of his old age, prompts me 
to wonder whether the best of them are at all remembered 
now. An Affair of Dishonour was an unsuccessful costume 
novel for which this whimsical looker-back on his youth was 
quite unsuited ; but Joseph Vance and Alice for Short have 
an unusual vitality and a unique humour which redeems 
their fault of prolixity. As for Clayhanger, it is one of the 
few books of which I strongly remember the impact: that 
story of ordinary life seemed so compelling in its plain narra- 
tion. Arnold Bennett was never quite so compelling again, 
as I had full opportunity of noting, for, as often happens to a 
reviewer, it was my lot to follow him to the end through his 
“cards” and his “ pretty ladies,”’ his shrewd advice to men 
and women on how to live and his jottings from a diary that 
showed both the vivacity and the commonplaceness of his 
mind. He prided himself upon his multifarious knowledge of 
things and processes and activities, nobody was so knowing 
as he: therefore, it amused me as a reviewer to catch him 
out in occasional inaccuracies, such as the name of a ballet- 
step or, in Lord Raingo, his description of a debate in the House 
of Commons, which showed how many traps there are in 
quite simple processes for those who try to describe them from 
the outside. Another book that came my way in 1910 was 
The Silent Isle, by A. C. Benson, one of the less good volumes 
of the kindly, sentimental and somewhat platitudinous essays 
which he could write as easily as he breathed, and which were 
very popular in their day. I must confess that Arthur 
Benson’s books irritated me exceedingly, for they reminded 
me of the Walrus in Alice in Wonderland. I find that my 
reviews of him, for I followed him, too, were a little petulant 
and possibly disrespectful; yet I cannot repent, for his 
essays were typical of a certain complacency that is for- 
tunately dead, and I do not think that they would seem 
tolerable now. 

From this point let me turn over a few pages till I reach 
the time just before the war. In 1914 I find reviews of Mr. 
Chesterton’s J'he Flying Inn, wherein I entirely failed to 
comment on the living gusto of the poems in my displeasure 
with the flimsiness of the plot ; of Henry James’s Notes of a 
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Son and Brother, which memories of his early life gave 
exquisite pleasure to a devout Jamesian; and of W. L. 
George’s The Making of an Englishman—the one really 
interesting novel by that now forgotten writer. Yet more 
pleasure came to me in the preceding year from the first 
volume of William Hickey’s diary—that amazingly fresh 
record of an unrepentant scamp who made a career for 
himself in eighteenth-century India. When the war came 
my reviewing activities were interrupted by other duties, 
but they were not ended; and, to my great enjoyment, one 
of the first signs that the world was coming to itself again 
was to receive for review in 1918 the second volume of this 
engaging work, of which the last appeared in 1925. This 
diary is a brilliant document, not only for the life of a gilded 
youth in Pitt’s London, but for the manners and customs 
of nabobs in the days of ‘“ John Company,” especially in 
the matter of eating and drinking, the accounts of which, to 
our ascetic eye of to day, are quite astounding. The literary 
world, however, neither resumed the aspect of 1914 nor 
immediately took on that which it has to-day. I should 
say, without going into documentary details, that the year 
1920, in which Miss Rose Macaulay produced her amusing 
Potterism, is the earliest at which the reputations of to-day 
began to be made. Mr. H. M. Tomlinson’s London River, 
for instance, which he never surpassed, appeared in 1921 
with Mr. Brett Young’s The Black Diamond, also one of his 
best. About that time, too, Mr. Denis Mackail began his 
happy vein of comic romance. Were there space, I could 
mention other names and dates, but the above, taken at ran- 
dom, are enough. The post-war American influence did not 
begin to be felt till about 1926, when The Great Gatsby, by 
Scott Fitzgerald, appeared, to be followed in 1927 by Man- 
hattan Transfer, by John dos Passos. Ernest Hemingway’s 
Farewell to Arms came upon us with Mr. Priestley’s The Good 
Companions in 1929, while William Faulkner’s first novel, 
Soldier’s Pay came in 1930. Such a short time ago, and it 
already seems an age, so rapidly does one book now drive 
out the memory of another. Less and less likely does it seem 
that, in this ever more hurrying age, any book will have long 
enough life to become a classic, or even a companion. This 
increase of speed and decrease of span in literature is one of 
the strongest impressions gathered from my retrospect. 


OrLO WILLIAMS. 


THREE CRITICAL YEARS 


THE TURNING-POINT: THREE CRITICAL YEARS, 1904-1906. 
By Maurice Paléologue. Translated from the French by F. 
Appleby Holt. (Hutchinson, 18s.) This is a book of first- 
rate political importance. No publicist who wishes to be 
well informed concerning the course of events that led to 
the World War of 1914 can afford to ignore it. It provides 
incontestable evidence that so far back as 1904 the Kaiser 
William II was incessantly talking of war; that the German 
General Staff had fully-matured plans for an invasion of 
France by way of Belgium ; that responsible French Ministers 
realized that a German attack was impending; that the 
King of Spain warned them that it was likely to come soon ; 
and that King Edward VII in England was full of appre- 
hensions respecting the continuance of peace. The years 
1904-6 were indeed the turning-point from which international 
politics declined to the final catastrophe. As one reads the 
story of these cardinal years recorded day by day in the 
diary of M. Paléologue, one marvels not that the War came 
in 1914, but that Germany was restrained for so long a 
period as ten years from precipitating it. 

M. Paléologue tells the story from intimate personal 
knowledge. He himself stood high in the civil and diplo- 
matic services, and above all he enjoyed the closest friendship 
with M. Delcassé, the great French Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, who directed French policy during this period. He 
is thus a first-hand authority for such crucially important 
events as the Russo-Japanese War; the Anglo-French 
entente ; the Franco-Italian rapprochement; the breach 
between France and the Vatican; the German Emperor’s 
visit to Tangier, and the Algeciras Conference. 

Many of M. Paléologue’s observations are almost uncanny 
in their prescience. Under March Ist, 1904, for instance, he 
gives a two-page sketch and estimate of Baron von Holstein, 
whom, even then, he described as ‘‘ the real author and sole 
directing head of German diplomacy.” It is safe to say that 
ten years later, when the War broke out, very few English 
publicists knew so much as the baron’s name. Again, a few 
weeks later (May 26, 1904) he quotes M. Delcassé as saying : 
“Henceforth, nothing will keep German megalomania in 
check and it will inevitably lead to a general war which will 
be a matter of life or death to France.” To the same theme 
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M. Delcassé returned in November of the same year: 
“Germany’s high-handed policy and William’s fire-brand 
buffoonery must inevitably end in a European war, in which 
France will have to fight for her very existence.” 

Scattered throughout this fascinating diary are notable 
character-sketches of most of the leading statesmen of thirty 
years ago: the Kaiser, an unbalanced semi-maniac, a con- 
stant menace to peace ; the Tsar, amiable, well-meaning, but 
sunk in superstition, hopelessly unstable, almost feeble- 
minded ; King Edward, wise, pacific, urbane, full of anxieties, 
yet steadily working for the welfare of Europe as a whole— 
and so on. 

M. Paléologue’s great book attracted much attention in 
France when it was published last year. In Mr. F. A. Holt’s 
accurate and vigorous translation it should attain an equal 
popularity in England. 

F. J. C. HEARNSHAW. 


THE CONTENTED SOLDIER 
AN INFANT IN ARMS. War Letters of a Company Officer, 
1914-1918. By Graham Greenwell, M.C. (Lovat Dickson, 
10s. 6d.) Here is a War book refreshingly free from the 
morbid introspection with which we have been made dis- 
agreeably familiar in many others. In Mr. Greenwell we 
have a notable example of the Happy Warrior. Eighteen 
years old in August, 1914, fresh from Winchester and ready 
for Christ Church, he is flung into the conflict and by the 
early days of September is “ having great fun and enjoying 
it all immensely”? in camp. By May 11, 1915, he is on 
French soil, and a few days later death takes one of his best 
friends. The book is made up of letters to the author’s 
mother. They are simple, frank and ingenuous, and though 
they tell of hardship, discomfort, wounds and death, they 
breathe a wholesome cheerfulness and a light-hearted courage. 
Mr. Greenwell was with the 4th Battalion of the Oxfordshire 
and Buckinghamshire Light Infantry until demobilization. 
Many of the earlier letters are written from the trenches in 
the Hebuterne sector. There are bad days and good days. 
There is shelling and comparative repose ; scarcity of decent 
food and good meals; rumours (such as that the German 
Fleet is in the Bristol Channel and that Liverpool Street 
Station has been blown up) and speculations about the 
duration of the War. Sometimes Mr. Greenwell is mildly 
cynical, as, for example, when he remarks that “the great 
majority who are fighting don’t know what they are fighting 
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for,” and that “the further back you get from the trenches 
the more promotion and plums you get.” At first “ there is 
nothing really very terrifying” about shelling “when you 
get used to it,” but later a heavy bombardment is disturbing : 
“every puff of the wind startles me and I feel as nervous as a 
cat.” And yet “after a really excellent English breakfast 
of porridge, kippers, eggs and bacon, I feel a new man.” 
By November, 1915, Mr. Greenwell is ‘‘ convinced that the 
Germans are absolutely done and would make peace at once.” 
The War goes on, however, and by July, 1916, the author 
sees “no reason to suppose that it won’t go on for at least 
another year;”’ nevertheless, he is still of the opinion that 
“ military life is full of excitement and romance.” About 
this time the unit is transferred to Italy, and Mr. Greenwell, a 
few months later, takes to reading Napoleon’s campaigns 
in that pleasant land. “I only wish that he was com- 
manding us now,” he drily remarks, “ but I suppose that 
we shall get through somehow.” Get through he, with 
others, fortunately does, and his penultimate sentence in 
this very entertaining and heartening narrative is: ‘‘ Could 
you ever have guessed how much I should enjoy the War ?” 


CIVILIZATION 


CIVILIZATION AND THE GROWTH OF Law. By William A. 
Robson, Ph.D., LL.M., B.Sc. (Macmillan, 12s. 6d.) In 
Civilization and the Growth of Law Dr. Robson steps into a 
much wider field than that covered by the first book here 
noticed. He moves, indeed, outside the ambit of law, and 
into the spacious borderland where magic, superstition, 
religion and science mingle with law and the institutions of 
government. For law, as Dr. Robson shows us, is not 
something that can be shut up by itself behind watertight 
bulkheads. Men cannot live together without law, but law, 
in its wider aspect, is something more than Mr. Tulkinghorn 
and Lincoln’s Inn Fields. For long ages law was embedded 
‘in a morass of superstition, mythological belief and religion, 
from which it has even now not completely emerged.” 
Through the centuries philosophers have asked, “‘ What is 
law ?”’ Cicero, St. Thomas Aquinas, Hooker, Kant, Black- 
stone, John Austin and others have all given definitions— 
with “ infinite diversity and no fundamental agreement,” says 
Dr. Robson. He nevertheless finds that “it is possible to 
trace through the long centuries an almost universal assump- 
tion that law in all its shapes and forms is at bottom one 
and indivisible.” The author’s purpose is “to depict the 
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inter-actions between people’s ideas about the universe on 
the one hand and the laws and government of mankind on 
the other.” Thus, legal and political institutions have been 
influenced by magic, superstition, religion and science, and 
these in turn have been influenced by the law. To examine 
and analyse these influences and their effect is a vast enter- 
prise upon which to embark, and clearly one that involves 
deep study and close application. Dr. Robson (who is a 
barrister of Lincoln’s Inn and Reader in Administrative Law 
in London University) has nevertheless felt ‘“.an irresistible 
desire’ to write the book. Students of law and sociology 
will certainly find it intellectually stimulating, though it 
will make heavy demands upon the capacity of “ the 
intelligent general reader,” to whom it is also addressed. It 
is divided into three sections: The Origins of Law ; The Law 
of Nature; and The Nature of Law. The “ intelligent 
general reader ”’ will at least be grateful for the lucid synthesis 
provided by the author in his final chapter as “a possible 
interpretation of the phenomena surveyed in the foregoing 
pages.” So far, he says, mankind “ has not learned how to 
make intelligent use of its new-found liberty ; and in much 
of our public and private life there is a puerile and dangerous 
irresponsibility.””> But we may yet even learn something 
from our misused freedom, and “ it is not absurd to suppose 
that the confusion and conflict, the lack of coherent purpose, 
the misery and cruelty and unnecessary suffering, which at 
present disfigure human society, will eventually pass away.” 
It is a hopeful outlook, and it is refreshing to those who 
will take the pains to study the book to find in these days of 
over-minute specialization an authority courageous and wide- 
visioned enough to make so comprehensive a survey as Dr. 
Robson here invites us to share. 


THE LAST OF THE STUARTS 
THe Letrers AND DreLomMatTic INSTRUCTIONS OF QUEEN 
ANNE. Edited by Beatrice Curtis Browne. (Cassell, 10s. 6d.). 
Character studies of historical personages are much in vogue 
at the moment, yet in the long run people are better under- 
stood when they are allowed to tell their own story through 
their correspondence. Queen Victoria’s letters depict her 
more faithfully than any “ Life,”’ however brilliantly written, 
and the same may be said of Queen Anne. By popular 
verdict she has been somewhat contemptuously dismissed 
as “good” and irrevocably branded as “dead.” Her 
letters go far to explain these epithets, and in each case 
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the explanation redounds to her credit. She was a woman 
of very average intelligence, keenly aware of her own 
deficiencies, married to a husband more stupid than herself. 
She loved him dearly, but could never go to him for counsel. 
Beneath her dulness, however, lay a hard core of principle. 
Her determination to maintain the Protestant succession 
throughout her realm arose from real devotion to her creed. 
She held that the Sovereign of Great Britain was above party 
and above Parliament. Her life was one long struggle to 
choose her Ministers in accordance with their fitness for 
her service, and not because their views agreed with the 
House of Commons majority at the time. She fought a losing 
battle, for the Revolution of 1688 and the Declaration of 
Rights had deprived the Sovereign of the right to govern 
save on the advice of Parliament. There is no evidence in 
these letters that she fought for her own hand or for any- 
thing but the good of the country ; she never dealt in sub- 
terfuge or failed to speak her mind candidly. She appears 
throughout the book as a pathetic, appealing and absolutely 
upright figure. After her death, when confronted by an 
absentee monarch who could not speak English, George I’s 
subjects may well have said to one another that kingship 
had died with Queen Anne. 


MODERN YOUTH 


Enpury Heratu. By Stella Gibbons. (Longmans, 7s. 6d.) 
NaTionaL VELVET. By Enid Bagnold. (Heinemann, 
7s. 6d.). The elderly are apt to hold up hands and raise 
voices in condemnation of modern youth in the lump, without 
reflecting that the young are as diverse as the old. In 
Enbury Heath, Sophia Garden and her two brothers are the 
offspring of a selfish, savage, dissolute father and a gentle 
cultivated mother, who has been driven out of existence by 
her husband’s ill-treatment. On the death of the father 
Sophia sets to work to keep the home together and to make it 
the happy place that, in her estimation, a home should be. 
She fails, because her brothers refuse to fall in with her 
domestic ideals. Sophia is a sympathetic figure. A creature 
of roots and tradition, she falls in love with an eighteenth 
century cottage on what is obviously Hampstead Heath, but 
after a few months’ residence her brothers leave her for the 
night club, flat, cocktail and riotous living existence which 
is the Mecca of some youths of to-day. It is an interesting 
and compelling story. The fussy relations who attempt to 
“manage ’”’ the young people are wonderfully true to life. 
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Very different, yet equally descriptive of one type of modern 
youth, is the heroine called National Velvet. Her father is a 
butcher ; her mother swam the Channel successfully in early 
life ; she and her sisters are engrossed by their love of horses. 
Velvet wins a noted fencer, whom none can control, in a 
shilling raffle and becomes possessed of a string of horses. 
She trains the fencer and wins the Grand National disguised 
as a boy. We may well question whether such a victory 
would be possible to a child of fourteen, for neither she nor 
her mount had ever seen a steeplechase course, or ridden over 
any fences save those of her own providing. But we lose 
sight of the probabilities in the character drawing and vivid 
descriptions of the book. There is a marvellous picture of 
Aintree on the great day with its fog, confusion, noise and 
shouting. National Velvet herself is possible, though her 
adventures may be overdrawn. 


THE ENGLISH COUNTRY 


VILLAGE ENGLAND. By Sir William Beach Thomas. (Macle- 
hose, 8s. 6d.). THE Beauty or Britain: A Pictorial Survey. 
Introduced by J. B. Priestley. (Batsford, The Pilgrims 
Library, 5s.) THe Heart oF ENGLAND. By Ivor Brown. 
(Batsford, 7s. 6d.). We have discovered the English country 
through the curious process of destroying it. By desperate 
propaganda and pzans of publicity and praise we are 
struggling to preserve the remnants of its beauty. Inas- 
much as our town veneer is less than two hundred years 
old, it is possible that we may succeed. Our greatest danger 
lies in the activities of the spurious country lover who is 
ready to rhapsodize over its charms from Friday to Monday 
and through the summer months provided gas, water and 
cinemas are everywhere laid on. Here and there we meet 
a man or, much less frequently, a woman who is heir to the 
true countryman. They do not talk about it, but to them 
the town has no meaning and country things alone are real. 
Of such is Sir William Beach Thomas. Village England is 
no mere rhapsody; it is the story of the country as the 
months roll by, written by one who knows in delightful 
style. He tells of everyday things, the chiffchaff and the 
robin, the rustle of ripe oats, the clamour of wild geese going 
over. It is Gilbert White of Selborne risen again. Many 
a countryman imprisoned in the town will treasure this 
book. Sir William also contributes a chapter on the shires 
to The Beauty of Britain, a book which sets out to educate 
the townsman to the history and value of the countryside. 
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Mr. Priestley, in the Introduction, praises the Yorkshire 
Dales, Mr. Bradley Ford gives an understanding description 
of the Cotswolds; each part of the country is treated 
separately from the historical and aesthetic standpoint, 
with most successful results. The photographic illustrations 
in both books are beautifully chosen and executed. In 
The Heart of England Mr. Ivor Brown gives a breezy and 
optimistic survey of town and country as we see it to-day. 
On the whole he considers the modern world better than 
the old, and with many of his conclusions we most heartily 
agree. The danger with Mr. Brown and his like is that they 
are content with the restless, stirring, superficial life of to-day. 
They have never known what it is to “stand and stare.” 
By the time they have done their work, will there be any- 
thing left worth staring at ? 


INDIA DURING AND AFTER THE WAR 


TURMOIL AND TRAGEDY IN INpDIA. By Lieutenant-General 
Sir George MacMunn, K.C.B., K.C.S.L, D.S.0. (Jarrolds, 
18s.). BETWEEN THE OXUS AND THE INDUs. By Colonel 
R. C. F. Schomberg. (Hipturen, 15s.). General MacMunn 
gives a clear account of events in India immediately before, 
during, and after the War, from the now all too rare point of 
view of one who firmly believes in the Pax Britannica. He has 
no difficulty in proving three vital points. The first is that 
no matter who governs India there has always been and 
always will be an unruly and rebel element. It was there 
before the British Raj became supreme; when the latter 
was in a position to assert itself, and did so, it wiped out 
thuggery. The seed always remained dormant and ready 
to break out when authority weakened. The second is 
that the outbreak of the world war, and the alliance of 
Turkey with England’s foe, had far more inflammable elements 
for India than anything that has occurred since the Mutiny. 
Yet by 1915 these elements were quashed, while at the same 
time India was denuded of her troops, and her much-increased 
army fought for King George all over the world. This was 
possible because Parliament was too busy to think about 
India, with the disastrous exception of Mr. Montagu, and the 
men on the spot, one of these was Mr. Michael O’ Dwyer, were 
determined to rule. The concluding lesson is that against 
the universal malaise of 1919-20 the prestige of England 
after 1918 was never higher and had the spirit of 1915 
remained the Gandi-Bengali-Ali Buthers efforts would have 
been speedily and bloodlessly suppressed, never to recur. 
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The most interesting part of this not too well written book 
is the period up to 1919, which has been too little recorded. 
Colonel Schomberg gives a very pleasing account of the 
little-known corner of Asia which includes the Gilgit Agency, 
the country to the north of it, and the Hungu tribes, for whom 
he has, rightly, a great admiration. His description of the 
tribes, and his delving into their history and legend, make 
good reading, and reveal once more how strong government 
in India, which in turn leads to good relations with Afghanis- 
tan, affects these remote folk. 


THE NATION BUILDERS 


EarLty TupoR GOVERNMENT. Henry VII and Henry VIII. 
By Kenneth Pickthorn. (Cambridge University Press, Vol. 1, 
10s. 6d.; Vol. II, 25s.). This work describes the condition 
of government and its development under the first two 
Tudors, one volume being allocated to each king. It is text- 
book history at its best, and although it is not light reading, 
and the references are copious, Mr. Pickthorn tells his story 
very thoroughly and clearly. Assuredly the first and shorter 
volume is a complete bridge between the Middle Ages and 
the Modern Age, and the thoughtful reader is compelled to 
admit that the few sound institutions that remain in modern 
England owe their foundation to Henry VII. That very 
remarkable Englishman—the Tudors were the most English 
of all our dynasties—found the wise law of the Middle Ages 
shattered by intervening strife. Being fully imbued with 
English tradition, he re-created England by adopting the 
past to the needs of the present. Certainly his power was 
absolute, but tyrant he was not; he had next to no money, 
and was forced to depend on the class who carried on local 
government for no pay, namely the Justices of the Peace. 
They obeyed the Tudors because they wanted to, but they 
also removed Charles I. Financially, Henry VII stands 
unique among Kings. To him wealth meant not the size of 
your debt, but the amount of your surplus. He repaid the 
few loans he asked for and died leaving the Treasury full. 
His son was by comparison a spendthrift, shortage of money 
in spite of considerable taxation was a main cause for the 
dissolution of the monasteries. The author brings out two 
points about Henry VIII’s policy. For all his autocracy 
he knew there was a limit of the taxation to be enforced on 
the English—a limit to make our modern mouths water. More 
important still, his whole religious policy was not the feckless 
blundering effort of a squanderer grabbing at money or of a 
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passionate lover lusting for Anne Boleyn. Certainly he 
meant to get both and succeeded. Yet each step that he 
took not only reduced the Pope, the Emperor and the King 
of France to inaction, but commanded the undoubted support 
of his own people. For clear-headed statecraft his per- 
formances equal those of his great daughter, Elizabeth. It 
is to be hoped that Mr. Pickthorn will deal with the reigns of 
Henry VIII’s children. 


RE-CREATING A NATION 


THE CuHoricE oF A Mate. By Anthony M. Ludovici. (The 
Bodley Head, 15s.). Mr. Ludovici has proved by his Defence 
of Aristocracy and his Woman, a Vindication that he is no 
mean thinker on statecraft and on sex. His latest book 
combines a life-long study of both subjects, which are funda- 
mentally inter-related. His aim is to produce an Al nation 
true to its own type, class, tradition, and race. His thesis 
is that years of individualistic marriage and democratic 
ideals have so intermixed types and culture of races, classes, 
trades and professions, and the Socratic-Puritan tradition of 
body-phobia have so vitiated our standards of beauty and 
health that the West is degenerating to a C3 standard. The 
author boldly asserts that the only remedy is the closest 
inbreeding. But his arguments are not the shock tactics 
of the Socialist Highbrow whom he hates. His is the Tory 
approach which seeks to absorb those traditions of the past 
which by instinct and experience boldly selected the healthy 
and utterly rejected the unhealthy, however attractive in 
theory. He maintains that degeneracy is caused not by 
inbreeding, but by outbreeding. Provided the original stock 
is sound, its good qualities are heightened by inbreeding. 
His main data are derived both from modern stock breeders 
and from the inbred Egyptians and their Pharaohs whose 
civilization lasted over 4,000 years, nor did it collapse from 
inbreeding. If the original stock is unsound inbreeding will 
perpetuate its unsoundness and it will eventually die out. 
If unsound stock breeds with good, the unsoundness is 
diffused, and the result is the worst of both worlds. The 
law of exogamy is a means of sacrificing the sound to the 
unsound. Although inbreeding is the main theme, there is 
much else, including criteria for choosing or rejecting a mate, 
and a wise plea for earlier marriages than modern convention 
or economics permit. Sentimentalists will hate this book, 
but those who are anxious about the decline of Western 
civilization and, being proud of our national type and its 
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achievements, wish to hand on the tradition to our children, 
in spite of almost overwhelming difficulties, will thank Mr. 


Ludovici for such a learned and fundamental work, unique 
of its kind. 


A GENIUS DESPITE HIS FAULTS 


JoHN Nasu. Architect to King George IV. By John Summer- 
son. Recommended by the Book Society. (Allen & Unwin, 
10s. 6d.). The English are not good at town planning. 
Their ancient cities grew in a picturesque huddle; where 
systematic design appears it is usually a bequest from Roman 
tule. Wren’s and Evelyn’s plans for rebuilding London 
after the Fire came to nothing, and this delightful account of 
the activities of John Nash shows us the only attempt to 
build London on a plan which has ever borne fruit. We 
think nothing of it and have done our best to destroy it, 
yet a scheme which links Carlton House Terrace and Waterloo 
Place with the suburbs which surround Primrose Hill surely 
merited our respectful consideration. Waterloo Place, Regent 
Street, Piccadilly Circus before it was pulled out of shape, 
Portland Place, Park Crescent and Square, Regent’s Park 
with its encircling terraces; have we ever thought of them 
as one connected scheme ? Were we capable of doing so 
we should not be blundering along the path of destruction 
with such devastating zeal. Nash was so good that it is a 
thousand pities that he was not better. His designs savoured 
of genius, but the details of his execution were weak and 
trashy, and his methods of finance open to question. Amid 
a chorus of expert disapproval he sank unregretted to the 
grave, and nobody had the sense to emulate his virtues 
while avoiding his faults. Yet it may not be too late to 
learn how to mend our ways by reading this enchanting 
history of Regency London. 


A PIONEER REFORMER 


Lorp Brovenam. By G. T. Garratt. (Macmillan, 15s.). 
** When he is dead he will be speedily forgotten.”’ Such 
was Thomas Carlyle’s verdict on Lord Chancellor Brougham, 
and history seems to bear it out. We remember Lord 
Brougham as the inventor of a carriage already dismissed 
as obsolete and as the discoverer of the French and Italian 
Riviera; we are familiar with his countenance trailed as 
a comic mask on Dicky Doyle’s famous design for the cover 
of Punch. Few think of him as he would wish to be remem- 
bered, as the first true Liberal and the pioneer of educational 
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and social reform. Mr. Garratt sets out to remedy this 
deficiency and to vindicate Brougham. To a great extent he 
succeeds. The wheel of democracy has come full circle ; 
we are now chiefly concerned with its drawbacks and failures 
and it is difficult to recapture the ardent faith of those early 
reformers. Yet we must give them full credit for their battle 
against established abuses and for enduring the opprobrium 
which such a fight entailed. Political and social morality 
reached its nadir in the reign of George IV; the story of 
1810-30 is sordid. Brougham’s famous defence of Queen 
Caroline fills a lively if unpleasant chapter in the tedious 
tale of party intrigue, but a man burning with religious zeal 
would have found the Regency atmosphere impossible to 
live in and his pertinacity and independence earned for him 
many enemies. In the midst of the patrician oligarchy which 
then ruled both parties in the State Brougham remained an 
“ outsider,” yet these facts do not explain the animosity he 
aroused. Among the many persons with whom he had 
relations, not one intimate friend appears. Brougham failed 
somehow on the human side, and Mr. Garratt fails to make 
him come alive. 


SOME MODERN POETS 


THE Reacu or Worps, by A. 8. T. Fisher; SELECTED 
Porms, by Elizabeth Daryush ; SELECTED PorEms, by E. H. W. 
Meyerstein; THE Dancer, AND OTHER PorEms, by Phyllis 
Hartnoll (Macmillan, ls. each) THe REtTuRN TO Zion, 
by Max Shulman (The Azriel Press, Tel-Aviv, Palestine). 
It is much to be hoped that Messrs. Macmillan’s excellent 
series of shilling poets is receiving the support that it deserves. 
In the temporary eclipse of great poetry there is a tendency 
to overlook much quiet but genuine work in favour of spirit- 
less word-arrangements ; but that there is a good deal of 
genuine, if minor, poetry being written is proved by selections 
such as these. Mr. Fisher and Miss Daryush are the most 
interesting of the four poets here represented. Mr. Fisher 
sticks fairly closely to the old forms, but has an intensely 
individual and modern outlook. Miss Daryush, somewhat 
more experimental, is not always so successful; she cer- 
tainly has not Mr. Fisher’s certain touch; but there are 
moments when one feels that her work has more possibilities 
than that of the others; the flaws seem to be the result of 
a certain poetic discontent which might bear unusually good 
fruit. In the poem beginning “‘ You must break through 
old thought ” (in which there are oddly compounded echoes 
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of William Blake and Mr. Robert Frost) she is at her best— 
strong and yet delicate. There is nothing startling about 
Mr. Meyerstein, but his poems gain by re-reading, and ‘“‘ The 
Seven Mysteries ” alone is worth much more than a shilling. 
Love’s unbiassed ; he or she 
Has it most who lets it be. 
Few people can use words with such admirable economy. 
Miss Hartnoll’s poems lack spontaneity ; she seems happier 
when she is writing in French: the Deux Sonnets have— 
to an English ear at least—just that ringing ease that one 
misses in some of the English verses. 
Mr. Shulman is doubtless a sincere Zionist, but he is not 
a good poet. Lines such as those about “... the asbestos 
of Love that burns and never consumes” should be burnt 
and for ever consumed in the kitchen range. 


SHORT NOTICES 


Security ? A study of our Military Position. By Major- 
General H. Rowan-Robinson. (Methuen, 5s.). The latest 
books of General Fuller and Captain Liddell-Hart, recently 
reviewed here, are now supplemented by the work of a third 
musketeer. Like the other Forces, the Army is thinking hard 
as to its position in the next war, whenever that should 
occur. All the three writers mentioned appreciate the 
value of tradition and the need for adapting it to modern 
scientific research. General Rowan-Robinson starts with a 
review of the folly of disarmament conferences, and he urges 
us to adopt a realistic policy, which will not only reconstitute 
the Army for modern warfare, but will bring co-operation 
between the three fighting services in a national plan for 
defence. This he believes to be the only security against 
what no Englishman wants—war. The two most pertinent 
chapters of this interesting book are the first and the fourth, 
which deal respectively with “ Policy” and “ A Ministry 
of Defence.” If in the former the author sometimes reveals 
himself as the innocent-minded soldier who is gulled by the 
speeches of General Smuts and, in theory, admires the League 
of Nations, he later shows the futility of peace preservation 
through disarmament. He makes constructive suggestions 
about a Defence Ministry, although he neglects a most 
urgent point—training. (General Rowan-Robinson sees that 
a concerted Imperial Defence policy of all arms is necessary 
in peace if it is to be carried out quickly and smoothly in war, 
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but he does not sufficiently emphasise the need of training, 
This omission noted, the reader can be assured that the 
book is very readable and that he need have little fear of 
being overwhelmed by technical details. 


CAREERS AND OPENINGS FOR WoMEN, by Ray Strachey 
(Faber & Faber, 7s. 6d.). Here is a useful and thoroughly 
well written book on an important subject ; so useful, indeed, 
that one wishes that the publishers could have brought it out 
at something less than 7s. 6d., a prohibitive price for many 
girls in the fifth and sixth forms who would profit by the 
possession of such a volume. However, it will probably find 
its way into a good many libraries and be available in that way. 
Mrs. Strachey, a prominent figure in the Women’s Employ- 
ment Federation, knows her subject through and through. 
Over and above this, she knows girls and young women, and 
it is this sympathetic insight and grasp of the whole question 
that distinguishes her book and lifts it above the level of a 
mere handbook. Her analysis of the ‘‘ meanwhile” attitude 
of the girl who dreams of marriage, the “nice little home ” 
that will lift her out of the rut of dull work and low pay, is both 
human and penetrating, and the same first-hand knowledge 
is evident throughout the volume. It falls into two parts ; 
in the first the general position of employed women is con- 
sidered and the special features of women’s work discussed ; 
the second is given over to a full consideration of actual 
openings for girls entering the labour market at different ages. 
Where training is required, its length and cost are both clearly 
stated, and in dealing with occupations to which there are 
special difficulties attached, those difficulties are never under- 
rated. In a brief review the value of such a book is of necessity 
somewhat sketchily indicated, but, as Mrs. Strachey herself 
observes, she has tried to “‘ preserve a true balance between 
the gloom which some of the aspects of women’s employment 
induce and the optimism which arises from observing the 
girls and young women of to-day.” 


Wuy Piccapm1y? The Story of the Names of London. 
By E. Stewart Fay. (Methuen, 7s. 6d.) A pleasant gossipy 
comment on the origin of London street names. A world of 
history lies enshrined in them and the author has covered 
much ground and amassed a great deal of information. He 
agrees with the “lace collar” solution of the problem of 
“* Piccadilly ” and recounts the story amusingly. London’s 
streets are for the most part named after the proprietors on 
whose land they were built, or the inn and trade signs which 
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flaunted from their walls, but here and there we strike an 
older origin. Leather Lane has nothing to do with leather— 
it may have started as Le Vrune Lane, for Vrune is a soke 
and a soke lay hereabouts, or it may indicate a Saxon settler. 
Shoe Lane comes from Scholanda, or Show-land, a place for 
the setting out of water-borne merchandise. This entertain- 
ing book will greatly increase the interest of our walks in 
London. The necessary researches have obviously been a 
labour of love to the author, but curiously enough he wishes 
us to put an end for ever to such discoveries, by numbering 
our future streets in the American fashion. 


Drsiagn. By Noel Carrington. (The Bodley Head, 3s. 6d.) 
To their “‘ Twentieth Century Library” the Bodley Head 
have now added this useful little handbook. Mr. Carrington 
surveys the principles of design: its social background, 
past and present; then reviews its development through 
the era of William Morris into the machine age. There are 
also valuable chapters on “ The Industrial Designer,” ‘‘ The 
Manufacturer,” ‘‘ The Distributor,” “‘ Individual and State,” 
and “‘ The Artist Craftsman in the World To-day,” together 
with a bibliography and index. For a short survey of so 
wide a subject this little book could hardly be bettered, and 
the well-chosen illustrations add much to the point of the 
text. 


CoRNISH OF THE “ YARD”: His Reminiscences and Cases. 
By ex-Superintendent G. W. Cornish. (Bodley Head, 18s.) 
A “ Detective Thriller ” every word of which is true, is bound 
to make attractive reading. For forty years Superintendent 
Cornish played a hand in the detection of nearly every serious 
crime in the country and the tales he tells need no embroidery 
to make them exciting. The Great Pearl Robbery is stranger 
than fiction and the memoirs of this experienced detective 
shed an interesting light on the psychology of crime, all the 
more that he writes with no desire to arouse a sensation. 


THE FRENCH AND OURSELVES. By the Comte Serge Fleury 
(Bell, 6s.). The author has forged another link in the chain 
of the entente cordiale by this wise and witty book on 
French and English. The opening chapters will be invaluable 
in assisting French visitors to understand England and the 
English, while the latter part of the book will greatly add to 
the enjoyment of Englishmen travelling in the Comte’s 
entrancing country and among her fascinating people. 
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Tue brief notices that follow do not preclude a fuller appreciation 


later on :— 


HIS MAJESTY’S SPEECHES. The Record of the Silver Jubilee, 1935, © 
(King George’s Jubilee Trust (Book Room), 10, St. James’s Square, 8.W.1, 3 


2s. 3d. post free, or special limited Library Edition in leather (numbered), 
10s. 9d. post free.) This official record is published by permission of the 


King and the entire proceeds go to the national Jubilee thankoffering to — 


their Majesties inaugurated by the Prince of Wales. His Royal Highness 
contributes a preface in which he says that many people will wish to possess 
this record of a memorable occasion and thereby contribute to the Trust 
on behalf of the rising generation. This is unquestionably true, and there 
are three outstanding reasons why this volume will create a record among 
best-sellers : (1) love and loyalty to the Throne ; (2) the desire to forward 
the beneficent object of the Trust; and (3) the wish to possess such a 
handsome memento containing as it does the speeches and photographs 
of the great historic occasion which has deeply moved and impressed all 
owning the British allegiance, and beyond. 


KHAKI AND BLUE. By Lieut.-Colonel R. 8. Godley, O.B.E. (Lovat 
Dickson, 8s. 6d.) These reminiscences of 35 years’ service in South Africa 
cannot fail to be of considerable historic interest, covering as they do the 
stirring events which have left their mark for good or ill on that land. 
Owing to the author’s modesty his part, though obviously not inconsider- 
able, is gathered by inference rather than by definite statement. To those 
to whom South Africa is known many of the honourable and illustrious 
names mentioned will recall the great services they performed and the 
sacrifices they made for the public weal. We commend this book to South 
African readers. 


THE LURE OF UNKNOWN LANDS. By Major F. G. Jackson, — 
(George Bell, 16s.) This book is of compelling interest—an effect, be it | 


said, which is not awakened and sustained by graceful diction or well- 
turned phrases but rather by the author’s forceful and resourceful per- 
sonality, which pervades every page. The reader is not bored with family 
history or records of early upbringing, for on page 3 we find our author 


in Queensland and from thence follow his wanderings to East Greenland, | 


Archangel, Lapland, to the Polar regions with the Jackson-Harmsworth 
Polar Expedition, the South African War, the Great War, and finally 
across Central Africa. What more could the most adventurous desire, 
but the journeys had also tangible results and added to scientific and 
geographical knowledge. It is sad to reflect that the dramatic meeting in 


Franz Josef Land with Nansen, and the great service done that intrepid | 


explorer by Major Jackson—not least the saving of his life—should have 
been so ill requited. The book reveals without any bitterness how Nansen 
traded on Jackson’s discoveries and maps and hoodwinked the Royal 
Geographical Society. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By D. W. Brogan; CAPTAIN COOK, by 
Lieut..Commander R. T. Gould, R.N.R.; DR. JOHNSTON, by S. C. 
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Roberts; WOLSEY, by Ashley Sampson. (Duckworth: Great Lives, 
2s. per vol.) As usual in this series we are given vivid pen portraits of 
outstanding personalities and a lively conception of the times and circum. 
stances in which their lives were cast and the influence they radiated. 


RUSSIA THEN AND NOW. By Brigadier-General W. H. H. Waters, | 


C.M., P.C.,C.V.O. (Murray, 7s. 6d.) The author of this book thinks that the 
Allied Statesmen “brought about the world cataclysm” (page 201). 
General Waters is probably as bad a judge of modern Russian conditions 
as of British policy, for he was impressed by the wealth and power of the 
U.S.S.R. and not at all disconcerted by the methods used to achieve the 
results he saw. Not a very convincing witness. 


THE ANGLER’S WEEK-END BOOK. By Eric Taverner and John 
Moore. (Seeley Service, 8s. 6d.) A compendium of knowledge and enter. 
tainment which should satisfy all the sporting and literary needs of the 
angler. For the anthology the authors seem to have laid under contribution 
all the best books dealing with the subject. 

THE MATERNITY AND CHILD WELFARE MOVEMENT. By 
G. F. McCleary, M.D.(Cantab.), D.P.H. (P. 8S. King, 7s. 6d.) The object 
of this book is to describe the origin, development, and the present activities 
of the Child Welfare Movement. As no such record has hitherto been 
published the book will be welcomed by all interested in this important 
subject, more especially as it is written in non-technical language by a 
pioneer of the Movement with special qualifications for the task. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

IDOLS AND INVALIDS. By James Kemble, Ch.M., F.R.CS. 
(Methuen, 2s. 6d.) The aim of this book is to give the medical history of a 
number of historical people, including sovereigns, popes, Columbus, Byron, 
Judge Jeffreys, Nelson and others. 

BLACK HAND OVER EUROPE. By Henri Pozzi. (Francis Mott 
Company, 8s. 6d.) A book of horror to stop horror. 

WITH HORACE PLUNKETT IN IRELAND. By R. A. Anderson. 
(Macmillan, 10s. 6d.) 

IN DEFENCE OF DEMOCRACY. By J. S. Fulton and C. R. Morris. 
(Methuen, 5s.) 

HIS BRITANNIC MAJESTY. A Political View of the Crown in the 
Jubilee Year, 1935. By Richard Jebb,M.A. (Published by the Author, 1s.) 

TERROR IN THE BALKANS. By Albert Londres. (Methuen, 7s. 6d.) 

THE PRICE OF PEACE. The Richard Cobden Lecture, 1935. By 
H.E. Senor don Salvador de Madariaga. (Cobden-Sanderson, Is.) 


The Story of Fittleworth 
By the Hon. LADY MAXSE. 
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